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An  Abstract  of 


RUSSIAN  VERBAL  STRESS  -  A  PRELIMINARY  ANALYSES 

The  major  portion  of  this  thesis  is  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  description  of 
Russian  stress.  It  includes  an  analysis  of  the  various 
verbal  classes  into  categories  exhibiting  characteristic 
stress  properties.  The  remaining  sections  introduce  the 
stress  assignment  rules  formulated  on  the  basis  of 
regularities  found  in  these  categories.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  incorporate  the  rules  into  the  transformational 
cycle  of  existing  phonological  theories  dealing  with  verbal 
derivation.  As  a  result  of  this  analysis  it  was  found  that 
the  stress  assignment  rules  could  not  be  incorporated  into 
the  transformational  cycle  but  that  stress  could  be  assigned 
to  the  verbal  forms  post-cyclically . 
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CHAPTER  i 


THE  OBJECTIVE 

1.0  The  aim  of  this  thesis  is  to  present  a  partial  phonological 
component  of  a  grammar  which  will  deal  with  the  accentual  system  of  the 
Russian  conjugation.  Specifically,  it  will  investigate  the  accentual 
patterns  in  the  con j ugat i ona 1  paradigms  from  a  synchronic  point  of  view 
and  attempt  to  formulate  general  rules  which  will  predict  the  proper 
accentual  stress  location  in  the  finite  forms  of  the  verbal  system. 
Further,  it  is  a  preliminary  attempt  to  incorporate  additional  phono¬ 
logical  rules  for  the  prediction  of  stress  location  into  the  already  ex¬ 
isting  phonological  theories  which  underlie  the  description  of  the 
Russian  conjugation  (Halle,  1963;  Lightner,  1965a,  1967).  Since  the 
segmental  phonology  of  Modern  Standard  Russian  has  been  treated  ex¬ 
haustively  elsewhere  (  Lightner,  1965b)  and  the  theory  of  phonology 
which  underlies  the  description  of  the  Russian  conjugation  advanced 
by  Morris  Halle  and  Theodore  Lightner  accounts  adequately  for  the 
phenomena  encountered  in  the  conjugation,  these  will  receive  only 
secondary  consideration  and  will  be  employed  without  any  essential 
change.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  only  a  certain 
portion  of  the  finite  forms  will  be  dealt  with.  The  particular  finite 
forms  investigated  in  this  thesis  and  the  reasons  for  choosing  them 
will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  introduction  to  Chapter  3.  Also, 
in  the  discussion  of  the  data  presented,  it  is  hoped  that  this  thesis 
will  provide  further  insight  into  stress  in  the  Russian  language,  and 
that  the  conclusions  reached  will  provide  a  basis  for  a  more  extensive 
investigation  into  this  problem. 
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1.1  The  phenomenon  of  accentual  'stress'5  in  Russian  (henceforth 
referred  to  as  s t ress)  ,  usually  referred  to  as  dynamic  or  mob i 1 e  stress, 
since  it  can  fall  on  any  syllable  of  a  word  and  on  different  syllables 
of  the  same  word  within  the  declensional  or  con j ugat i ona 1  paradigm,  is 
cha racte r i zed  simply  by  a  more  forceful  pronunciation  of  the  syllable 
which  receives  the  stress.  Intonation  or  vowel  length,  integrally  con- 
nected  with  stress  in  certain  other  Slavic  languages,  are  not  features 
of  Modern  Russian.  Also,  in  contradistinction  to  English,  for  example, 
where  polysyllabic  words  contain  secondary,  tertiary,  etc.,  stress, 

Russian  admits  only  one  primary  stress  in  independent,  non-compounded , 
non-foreign  words.  Compound  and  foreign  polysyllabic  words  do  occasion¬ 
ally  contain  secondary  stress.  This  thesis  will  be  limited  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  primary  stress  only  and  will  not  consider  prefixed 
verbs  except  in  those  cases  where  the  prefix  has  become  a  bound  morpheme 
and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  verbal  root.  Also,  secondary  verbal 
forms,  derived  by  means  of  infixation  and  suffixation  from  the  primary 
unprefixed  verbs  discussed  here,  will  not  be  dealt  with  in  great  detail 
since  they  exhibit  stress  patterns  distinct  from  those  of  the  primary  forms. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  presentation  of  the  data,  a  discussion 
outlining  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
system  for  stress  prediction  in  the  Russian  verb  is  in  order.  Here,  the 
methodological  approach  to  the  problem  will  be  developed. 
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CHAPTER  II 


SURVEY  OF  THEORETICAL  PROBLEMS 

2.0  Over  the  last  half-century  or  so,  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  problem  of  Russian  stress,  although  the  approach  has 
largely  been  a  traditional  one.  The  description  of  Russian  stress  has 
usually  been  from  a  strictly  taxonomic  point  of  view, which  failed  to 
give  some  system  whereby  stress  could  be  "predicted".  Those  works  which 
did  attempt  to  explain  stress  position  in  Russian  were  generally  based 
on  the  reconstruction  of  stress  from  Common  Slavic  or  Balto-Slavic  in¬ 
tonation.  These  are  too  numerous  to  cite  and  have  no  essential  relevance 
to  the  present  discussion.  Howevei;  the  cited  methods,  together  with  the 
comparative  study  of  modern  Slavic  languages  which  still  retain  this 
intonation  system  in  association  with  vowel  quant i ty,  have  yielded  much 
insight  into  this  feature  of  Russian  phonology.  Unfortunate  1 y, they 
have  failed  to  offer  some  system  by  which  the  alternations  of  accentual 
patterns  could  be  set  out  with  some  measure  of  predictability.  More¬ 
over,  intonation,  on  which  these  analyses  have  been  based,  is  not  a 
feature  of  Modern  Russian  and  cannot  serve  as  a  justifiable  criterion 
on  which  to  base  a  strictly  synchronic  description  of  Russian  stress. 

In  a  synchronic  description  of  this  type  the  only  facts  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  are  the  primary  linguistic  data  {  Lightner,  19&7  :51). 

The  only  motivation  for  the  introduction  of  underlying  historical  data 
into  a  synchronic  description  of  a  language, in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more 
descriptively  adequate  explanation  of  some  phonological  processes  if 
a  reflex  of  that  process  still  remains  in  the  language  at  the  time  the 
language  is  being  investigated,  and  only  if  this  reflex  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  some  general  rule  which  does  not  require  this  historical 
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data  for  explanatory  adequacy,.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  historical  phonological  processes  of  a  language 
greatly  aids  in  the  formulation  of  more  natural  rules  in  a  synchronic 
description,.  Since  the  abstract  phonological  markers  in  a  strictly 
synchronic  description  map  into  phonetic  features  or  matrices  of  fea¬ 
tures,  certain  rules  which  indicate  more  plausible  phonological  changes 
should  be  more  highly  valued  than  those  that  do  not.  If  this  is  true, 
then  historical  data  can  serve  as  a  criterion  on  which  to  evaluate 
this  factor  of  plausibility,  and  the  acceptance  or  non-acceptance  of 
certain  phonological  rules  could  presumably  be  based  on  whether  or  not 
they  adhere  to  historical  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  not  always 
justifiable  nor  desirable,  as  pointed  out  by  Paul  Kiparsky  (1968:13)  : 

It  is  a  very  natural,  though  theoretically  unjustified, 
desire  to  have  synchronic  descriptions  reflect  diachrony  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent.  The  greater  the  similarity 
between  synchronic  and  historical  grammar,  the  less  work 
either  of  them  involves  for  the  linguist.  It  would  be  ideal 
if  we  could  simply  provide  the  arrowheads  of  historical 
grammars  with  shafts  to  get  synchronic  descriptions,  and 
perform  the  converse  operation  to  Sound  Pattern  of  English 
to  get  a  history  of  English  phonology.  But  unfortunately 
we  cannot  assume  that  synchronic  grammars  necessarily  have 
a  form  which  takes  the  hard  work  out  of  internal  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Children  learning  their  native  language  do  not  necess¬ 
arily  have  the  interests  of  linguists  at  heart. 

However,  he  points  out  (1968:13)  "that  while  it  is  invalid  to 
argue  for  or  against  a  particular  phonological  analysis  on  the  grounds 
that  it  does,  or  does  not,  reflect  historical  developments,  numerous 
kinds  of  valid  and  fruitful  conclusions  may  still  be  drawn  from  dia¬ 
chrony  to  synchrony." 

In  this  thesis,  recourse  to  historical  data  will  be  minimal  and 
will  only  be  necessary  in  order  to  justify  the  stress  patterns  and 
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derivations  of  a  small  group  of  verbs  in  which  there  has  either  been 
a  shortening  of  the  root  through  the  loss  of  historical  semi-vowels 
or  where  pleophony  has  occured,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  a  different 
form  of  root  distinct  from  the  historical  one.  As  a  result  of  this 
pleophonic  process,  two  different  types  of  verbal  roots  must  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  some  way,  one  distinctly  Russian  and  one  of  Old  Church 
Slavonic  origin.  It  should  be  understood, however ,  that  the  historical 
data  introduced  will  only  be  used  as  additional  support  for  the  abstract 
representations  of  the  various  verbal  roots  formulated0 

2.1  Although  several  good  synchronic  studies  of  Russian  stress 
have  recently  been  done,  the  majority  of  them  do  not  differ  from  the 
traditional  taxonomic  descriptions  in  that  the  data  presented  is  not 
systematically  incorporated  into  some  general  rules  which  could  be 
applied  for  the  prediction  of  stress  in  all  of  the  verbal  forms.  The 
larger  portion  of  these  studies  are  limited  to  a  particular  type  or 
group  of  verbs  and  the  data  is  not  related  to  the  verbal  system  as 
a  whole,  i.e.  there  has  been  no  concentrated  effort  at  establishing 
some  generalizations  about  the  verbal  stress  in  general.  One  study 
in  particular,  that  of  V. A.  Red'kin  (1965),  is  of  great  significance 
for  a  synchronic  description  of  verbal  stress.  in  this  article  he  shows 
the  correlations  between  the  stress  patterns  in  a  particular  class  of 
verbs  and  the  stress  patterns  in  the  nouns  and  adjectives  from  which 
these  verbs  have  been  derived.  From  these  correlations  certain  stress 
rules  can  be  derived,  although,  as  will  be  shown  later,  only  a  few 
direct  correlations  exist;  i.e,  a  certain  type  of  stress  pattern  in 
the  noun  is  not  always  directly  reflected  in  the  verb.  The  main  dif¬ 
ficulty,  it  seems,  is  that  in  the  nominal  and  adjectival  paradigms 
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there  are  more  stress  patterns  possible  (  12  in  the  nominal  paradigms) 
than  in  that  of  the  verbs, in  which  only  three  are  found  (cf.  Chapter 
3)  • 

To  date,  only  Morris  Halle  (1963)  has  attempted  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  stress  prediction  by  incorporating  certain  stress 
shift  rules  into  the  cyclical  rules  of  his  phonological  component  of  a 
grammar  which  deals  with  verbal  derivation.  If  elaborated  upon,  these 
rules  could  have  accounted  fairly  adequately  for  stress  prediction  in 
the  majority  of  the  verbal  forms.  As  it  is  ,  the  stress  shift  rules 
predict  in  stress  only  in  those  verbal  forms  where  the  stress  re¬ 
mains  static  throughout  the  entire  paradigm,  or  in  those  where  stress 
remains  constantly  on  the  desinence.  These  two  patterns  do  not  ex¬ 
haust  the  possible  stress  patterns  reflected  in  the  verbal  system,  and 
hence  Halle's  rules  have  only  limited  application.  Notwithstanding  the 
limitations  of  these  particular  rules,  Halle  does  point  out  that  stress 
prediction  could  be  accounted  for  by  general  rules  incorporated  into 
the  phonological  component,  indicating  the  position  stress  prediction 
rules  should  occupy  in  the  grammar.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  claim  and  therefore  this  approach  will 
form  the  basis  of  our  investigation. 

2.2  It  was  mentioned  in  Chapter  I  that  Russian  stress  is  usu¬ 
ally  referred  to  as  mobi le  stress ,  meaning  that  stress  is  not  assigned 
to  any  particular  position  within  the  word,  as,  for  example,  initial 
position  in  Czech,  or  penultimate,  as  in  Polish.  This  mobility  of 
stress  can  be  illustrated  by  taking  some  root,  e.g.,  si  esar  (nom. 

sing,  of  the  noun  si 'esar'  1  metal  craftsman  '),  and  examining  the  stress 


position  in  other  categories  where  this  root  appears. 
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[  [sl'esar]  ^  ] 

N  ROOT  ROOT  N 

nom.  sg. 


n  om .  s  g . 


[  [s  1  1  esa  r '  ]  n+  i  j  ]  [ 

'an  N  A  V 

inf. 


✓ 

[  N  [  s 1 1 esa r *  ]  a  ] 

gen.  sg.  ROOT  ROOT  N 

gen .  sg . 


[sl'esar]  i  +  t 1  ] 

N  N  V 

inf. 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  examples,  stress  seems  to  be  mor¬ 
phologically  conditioned;  i.e.  stress  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  the 
root  in  the  basic  nom.  sg .  form  of  the  noun,  on  the  desinence  in  an  ob¬ 
lique  case,  and  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  root  of  the  adjectival  and 
verbal  forms.  Although  there  are  roots  in  Russian  which  retain  stress 
on  the  same  syllable  in  other  categories,  the  above  type  of  stress 
shift  within  the  root  is  typical  in  the  language.  Clearly,  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  begin  to  arise  from  such  a  situation  can  easily  be  for- 
seen.  In  the  verbal  forms,  the  fact  that  stress  occurs  on  a  root  from 
which  the  verb  is  formed  is  no  guarantee  that  the  stress  will  remain  on 
that  root  in  the  verb.  A  good  example  is  the  root  kr 1 ep(k) - ,  from 
the  adjective  kr'epk1 i j  1  strong  firm  1 ,  from  which  three  different 
classes  of  inchoative  verbs  may  be  formed;  kr 1 epnut 1 ,  k r 1 epc/t 1  and 
kr'ep'ft's'a,  '  become  strong,  firm  Not  only  does  the  stress  differ 
in  the  derived  verbal  forms,  the  latter  form  belongs  to  a  different 
conjugat ional  type.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  vowels  in  any  given 
morpheme  cannot  be  said  to  have  an  inherent  feature  of  stress.  Postal 
(1968:121,  fn.  3),  in  speaking  of  the  feature  of  stress  in  Mohawk, 
quite  adequately  described  a  situation  which  also  exists  in  Russian: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  marking  vowels  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary  with  the  feature  of  Stress  itself  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  No  vowel  in  any  morpheme  in  the  language  is 
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inherently  either  stressed  or  not.  This  is  completely  a 
function  of  position  in  the  word  and  is  hence  determined 
by  the  morphological  structure  of  the  infinite  class  of 
words  in  the  language.  Stress  must  therefore  be  assigned 
by  rules  of  some  kind. 

Jakobson  (1948:157),  in  his  synchronic  description  of  Russian 
conjugation,  categorized  the  verbs  as  having  either  accented  or  unac¬ 
cented  stems  and  gave  several  rules  for  predicting  the  stress  in  the 
finite  forms  of  each  type.  Unfortunately  the  rules  were  in  prose 
form.  Further,  the  accented  stems  were  sub-classified  into  those  in 
which  the  stress  was  irremovable  and  was  bound  to  the  stem  and  those 
in  which  the  stress,  under  certain  conditions,  was  moved  from  the 
stem  to  the  desinence.  The  unaccented  stems  were  either  never  stress¬ 
ed  or  the  stress  oscillated  between  two  different  syllables  of  the  stem. 
This  type  of  treatment  of  the  feature  of  stress  suggests  the  use  of  a 
diacritic  feature  in  the  lexicon  associated  with  the  lexical  formative 
as  a  whole  rather  than  phonological  features  associated  with  a  given 
vowel  of  a  word.  In  fact,  this  is  the  approach  suggested  by  Chomsky 
and  Halle  (1968:376)  for  treating  the  problem  under  discussion: 

The  salient  property  that  distinguishes  stress  in 
Russian  and  Bulgarian  from  other  phonological  features  is 
that  once  it  is  determined  which  vowel  in  the  word  receives 
the  main  stress,  the  stress  contour  of  the  word  is  also 
determined.  The  fact  that  stress  must  be  indicated  for 
only  one  vowel  of  a  word  suggests  that  this  vowel  be  de¬ 
signated  by  means  of  a  diacritic  feature  associated  with 
the  root  of  the  word.  There  appears  to  be  a  fair  amount 
of  evi dence--a 1  though  a  definitive  demonstration  is  still 
lacking--that  the  location  of  this  vowel  in°Russian  words 
can  be  determined  by  quite  simple  rules,  given  the  structure 
of  the  word  and  some  idiosyncratic  information  about  the 
stress  behavior  of  the  root  (in  particular,  whether  or  not 
the  root  takes  stress;  if  not,  whether  main  stresses  must 
be  placed  on  the  suffix  following  the  root  or  on  the  case 
ending;  etc.)  Once  these  facts  are  known,  the  location 
of  the  main-stressed  vowel  is  directly  determined.  In 
terms  of  the  framework  that  has  been  developed  here,  this 
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means  that  the  root  wi 1 i  have  to  be  provided  in  the  lexicon 
with  a  few  (perhaps  two  or  three)  diacritic  features  which 
will  then  provide  enough  information  for  the  rules  to  locate 
the  main  stress  on  some  vowel  in  the  word.  Subsequent  rules 
then  determine  the  stress  contour  of  the  word. 

The  suggestion  that  the  root  be  provided  with  several  diacritic 
features  to  enable  the  rules  to  locate  the  main  initial  stress  in  a  root 
seems  quite  correct  if  the  previous  three  examples  of  the  inchoative 
verbs,  kr 1 epnut 1 ,  kr 1 epcat 1  and  kr 1 ep 1 i t 1 s 1  a  are  examined.  Obviously, 
it  is  insufficient  to  merely  designate  the  root  kr 1 ep(k) as  accented  or 
potentially  capable  of  receiving  stress, since  the  stress  changes  from 
one  category  to  another  (i.e.  adjective  and  verb)  and  within  the  same 
category.  This  indicates  that  not  only  is  syntactic  information  necess¬ 
ary,  but  also  morphological  information  which  will  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  the  various  sub-classes  of  lexical  formatives  within  the  same 
category;  i.e,  the  lexicon  will  have  to  contain  information  that  will 
differentiate  the  root-stressed  -nut 1  type  of  inchoative  from  the 
end-stressed  -at1  and  - \t 1 s 'a  types .  In  addition,  the  lexicon  will  have 
to  contain  further  information  such  that  certain  adjectival  roots,  for 
example,  are  restricted  to  a  choice  of  one  or  another  inchoative  suffix, 
since  not  all  adjectival  roots  are  amenable  to  suffixation  by  all  three 
inchoative  suffixes  (i.e.  co-occurence  restrictions  between  the  root  and 
the  choice  of  suffix  must  be  taken  care  of  in  some  way,  unless  these 

can  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of.  the  phonological  shape  of  the  root,  for 

/ 

which  there  is  no  clear  evidence  at  present).  From  the  adjective  suxoj 
'dry  1 ,  for  example,  the  form  with  the  -at1  suffix  (*susat 1 )  does  not 

f  / 

occur,  but  the  forms  soxnut'and  susi t's'a  do.  Whether  the  form  *susat 1 


is  possible  in  the  language  and  its  non-occurence  is  to  be  explained 


. 

' 
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as  an  accidental  gap  In  the  language,  or  whether  there  is  some  inherent 
semantic  feature  associated  with  the  root  that  disallows  this  combination, 
is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  it  is  the  phonological 
shape  of  the  root  which  disallows  this  combination.  There  are  verbs  of 

the  type  stra^ca't 1  1  frighten  1  (although  not  an  inchoative)  and  the 

/ 

reflexive  stras  i  t's'a  formed  from  the  noun  s  t  rax  1  fear  ',  which  is 
identical  to  sux-in  its  stem-final  consonant. 

The  need  for  diacritic  features  associated  with  the  root  for 
facilitating  the  location  of  initial  stress  is  quite  apparent  from  the 

following  examples  of  denominal  and  deadjectival  verbs. 

/ 

kvas  1  kvass  1  nom.  sg. ,  jjE.9en'  sg.  , 
kvasy  p 1 . nom, ,  kvasov  pi.  gen , 

\J  f  s 

ci^slo  1  number  ^nom.sg.,  2£9eh»  sg. 
ci s 1  a  nom.  p 1 . , c i s 1 e  1  gen ,  pi. 

/  v  /\j 

sloznij  1  complex  s 1 oznogo ,  gen.sg.m., 
sTffizen  nom.  sg.  m.  short  form,  s 1 ozna 
nom.sg.  f.  short  form, 

✓  /.  ,  .  \S  _ 

xval  1  u  1  p^  sg,  pres.  ,  xval  i  s  2  p.  sg^. 

pres;  xva I  a  'praise  ',  nom.  sg. ,  xvaly 

gen .  sg .  , 

From  the  above  few  examples,  which  typify  some  of  the  stress 
shifts  within  the  paradigm  and  across  categories,  the  need  for  such 
diacritic  features  becomes  quite  strong.  In  the  first  example,  stress 
in  the  singular  nominal  paradigm  remains  constantly  on  the  root,  in 
the  plural  on  the  desinence.  The  verb  shows  constant  root  stress.  In 
the  second,  the  stress  is  on  the  desinence  in  the  singular  forms  and 
on  the  root  in  the  plural.  The  verbal  forms  exhibit  constant  root 
stress.  The  third  example  shows  constant  root  stress  in  the  long  adjectival 
form  of  the  adjective  and  mobile  stress  in  the  short  forms,  whereas  the 
verb  exhibits  constant  end  stress,  In  the  fourth  example,  the  stress 
in  the  singular  nominal  forms  is  on  the  desinence;  the  verbal 


kvas 'it1  1  make  sour  ; 

c i^s  1  1  1  i  t 1  1  count  1  ; 

v  / 

s 1 ozn 'it  '  complicate; 

/ 

xval 'it'  1  prai se  1 ; 


. 


paradigm  shows  recessive  stress.  Obviously,  there  is  little  correlation 
between  the  stress  patterns  in  the  nominal  paradigm  and  the  verbal 
paradigms.  This,  in  essence,  underlines  the  necessity  of  marking  every 
root  with  respect  to  Its  behavior  in  the  verbal  paradigm,  regardless  of 
its  potential  accentab i 1 i ty  or  unaccentab j 1 1 ty  within  the  nominal  para¬ 
digms.  in  this  thesis  it  is  p roposed3 the refore ,  that  the  use  of  dia¬ 
critic  features  associated  with  the  root  is  necessary  until  such  time 
that  stress  shifts  of  this  sort  can  be  predicted  on  some  phonological 
basis.  The  phonological  rules  proposed  in  this  thesis  will  use  this 
information  to  locate  the  initial  stress  in  the  underlying  basic  verbal 
forms  in  the  lexicon  and  subsequently  the  stress  location  in  the  finite 
forms  of  the  paradigm.  Before  proceeding  to  the  presentation  of  the 
data,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  underlying  basic  forms  of  the 
verbs  which  will  appear  in  the  lexicon,  and  the  labelled  bracketing  of 
formatives  which  will  be  the  input  to  the  phonological  component  of  this 
partial  grammar, 

2  n  3  I f  we  proceed  from  the  theory  which  underlies  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Russian  conjugation  as  postulated  by  Morris  Halle  and  Theodore 
Llghtner,  the  input  to  the  phonological  component  for  the  present  tense 
of  the  verb  would  be  a  labelled  bracketing  of  formatives  as  follows: 

(  (ROOT+VERB  SUFFIX  +  PRESENT)  +  (PERSON-NUMBER)  ) 

V  PS  PS  E  E  V 

where  V  ■  Verb;  PS  ■  Present  Stem;  and  E  *  Ending.  The  representation 

proposed  for  the  lag.  pres,  of  the  verb  pi  aka t 1  1  cry  1  would  then 

be  ( (plak+a+e)+u) .  This  labelled  bracketing  is  based  on  Roman  Jaekobson 

formulation  of  the  basic  stem  (1948),  and  the  phonological  rules  are 


n  l  •  < 

' 
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formulated  such  that  they  apply  in  cyclical  fashion  to  the  smallest 
immediate  constituent  within  the  brackets  and  thence  to  the  largest 
until  the  bracketing  is  erased,, 

The  basic  stem,  as  formulated  by  Jakobson,  is  in  essence  a 
rejection  of  the  traditional  notion  that  every  verb  has  two  distinct 
stems:  one  from  which  the  present  tense,  the  imperative,  and  the 

participal  forms,  pres,  active  and  passive,  are  formed;  and  the  other 
for  the  past  tense  and  the  past  participial  forms.  In  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  this  traditional  approach  of  postulating  two  distinct 
verbal  stems,  Roman  Jakobson  took  only  one  stem  as  basic  from  which 
all  other  stems  could  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  environment,  and 
which  was  usually  the  longer  of  the  two  traditional  ones.  This  can 
be  illustrated  by  the  ve rb  p 1 akat 1  1  cry1.  The  basic  stem  will  then 
be  Pi  aka-  which  underlies  all  forms  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the 
traditional  past- i nf ! n i t i ve  stem,  and  also  those  forms  constructed  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  stem,  in  order  to  adapt  this  basic  stem 
plaka-  to  the  present  tense  forms,  a  single  vowel  truncation  rule  will 
truncate  the  stem-final  vowel  before  any  morpheme  beginning  with  a 
vowel.  Thus  the  stem  will  now  be  plak-  before  the  vocal i c- i n I t 1 al 
suffixes  of  the  present  tense  forms,  which  follow  directly  after  the 
basic  stem.  This  basic  stem,  he,  plaka- ,  will  not  be  altered  be¬ 
fore  the  past-infinitive  suffixes  which  begin  with  a  consonant. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  thesis  the  Jakobsonian  stem  will  be 
adopted  as  such  without  any  essential  change,  although  the  bracketing 
of  the  | C ' s  will  be  altered  slightly.  It  is  not  known  how  the  base 
component  of  a  Russian  grammar  will  generate  a  labelled  bracketing 
such  as  the  one  used  by  Haile  and  Llghtner,  although  presumably  It 
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is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  underlying  form  for  every  verb  in  the 
lexicon  is  the  basic  stem;  i.e.  ROOT+VERB  SUFFIX,  This  seems  unjustifiable 
for  several  reasons. 

The  basic  stem  is  a  combination  of  two  separate  morphemes;  the 
root  morpheme  plus  a  verb  suffix,  which  is  a  combination  of  a  class  marker 
and  an  indicator  of  aspect*  However  the  VERB  SUFFIX  is  not  entirely  the 
marker  of  aspect  by  itself,  as  pointed  out  by  Ju,S.  Maslov  (1963:10);  "... 
when  considering  the  system  of  the  expression  of  Aspect,  one  should  pro¬ 
ceed  not  from  the  separate  'morphemes  of  aspect1  as  such,  but  from  specific 
combinations  of  aspectual  and  non-aspect ua 1  morphemes  (including  the 
root  morpheme)  within  the  framework  of  a  verbal  stem."  Consequent  1 y  } 
having  the  basic  stem  as  the  underlying  lexical  representation  implies 
that  the  grammatical  category  of  Aspect  is  an  inherent  feature  of  every 
verb  stem  in  the  lexicon*  Although  this  is  implicit,  a  descriptively 
adequate  grammar  of  Russian  should  make  these  relationships  between  the 
root  morpheme,  the  verb  suffix,  and  aspect  explicit  in  formal  terms. 

In  other  words,  the  underlying  representation  of  every  verb  in  the  lexicon 
should  be  the  verbal  root  alone,  and  the  verb  suffix,  which  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  root  morpheme  specifies  aspect,  should  be  introduced  by 
separate  syntactic  rules. 

In  these  terms  then,  every  lexical  item  should  ultimately  have  a 
single  underlying  base  form  in  the  lexicon;  e.g.,  stup-  '  step  ',  for 

✓  s 

stupat 1  (impfo),  and  stup '  i  t 1  (Pf»)  .  To  this  root  grammatical  formative 
suffixes  are  added  depending  on  the  derivation  desired.  More  specific¬ 
ally,  the  suffixes  should  be  predictable  on  the  basis  of  the  phonological 
shape  of  the  root,  the  syntactic  Information  of  the  base  component,  and 

1 

Translation  from  the  Russian  text  is  mine. 


Jfl" 
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the  semantic  information  of  the  lexicon  (i.e.  semantic  information  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  co-occurence  restrictions  between  the  root 
and  the  type  of  verb  suffixes  it  can  take,  cf.  p,  8).  The  lexical  rules 
would  add  the  -aj -  formative  to  the  root  s tup-  to  give  the  Impf.  basic 
stem  s  tup+aj  ~ ,  and  - ? -  for  the  Pf.  basic  stem  s  tup+j - .  For  verbs  such 

as  taskat 1 ,  tasci t 1  1  carry,  drag  ',  and  1 omat 1 ,  lorn1 it1  1  break1, 

there  would  be  additional  and  somewhat  different  information  carried 
by  the  formant  suffixes  -aj-  and  - ? -  which  would  be  added  to  the  roots 
of  task-  and  lorn- .  The  suffix  -aj - ,  which  in  combination  with  any 
root  always  implies  1  imperfect i veness  1  ,  nevertheless  carries  addition¬ 
al  information  when  it  is  a  paired  correlate  of  some  verb  whose  mode 
of  action  is  more  than  simply  a  durative  action  expressed  by  a  verb 

such  as  stupat1  1  step  1 ,  for  example.  For  verbs  such  as  taskat 1  and 

lomat',  where  the  action  expressed  is  not  simply  incomplete  (imperfect- 
ive  ),  the  -aj-  suffix  expresses  the  notion  of  iterativeness  and  non- 
dete rmi nateness  as  well.  Similarly,  the  - i -  formant  suffix  can  be 

a  marker  of  i mperfect i veness  as  well  as  of  perfectiveness  (  i.e.  they 

✓ 

are  evidently  different  morphemes  ),  since  in  the  case  of  1 om 1 i t 1  and 
tasci't1  above,  it  carries,  in  addition,  the  notion  of  determin¬ 
ateness  . 

Secondly,  there  seems  to  be  further  justification  for  such  a 
treatment  on  syntactic  grounds  if  verbs  derived  from  other  categories, 
e.g.,  adjectives,  nouns,  interjections,  onomatopoei c  words ,  etc.,  are 
considered.  Presumably,  in  the  derivation  of  such  a  verb,  a  grammar  of 
Russian  might  assign  to  the  sentence  moroz  kr'epcajet  a  labelled  bracket¬ 
ing  of  the  following  form: 


. 
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[[  moroz]  jil  [  [  [  [kr'epk]  ej]  e]  t] 

N  N  ROOT  N  N  V  PS  Vs  Adj  ROOT  Adj  Vs  PS  V 

assuming  that  the  lexical  rules  have  operated  on  the  surface  structure, 
inserting  the  grammatical  formatives,  etc,  Since  there  are  derivation¬ 
al  problems  involved,  the  answers  to  which  are  presently  unavailable, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  if  this  bracketing  is  entirely  syntactic 
ally  just i f ied, i .e.  the  smallest  1C  might  be  the  basic  stem  itself, 
i.e.  [kr'epk+ej  •  However,  there  seems  to  be  independent  phonologica 
motivation  for  keeping  the  root  and  the  verb  suffix  separate.  As  has 
been  pointed  out  previously,  stress  in  certain  verbs  (denominals  and 
deadject i va  1  s  ,  etc.)  does  not  correspond  to  the  position  in  which  it 
is  found  in  the  basic  adjectival  or  nominal  root.  This  suggests  that 
the  stress  rules  for  derived  verbs  might  operate  in  a  series  of  steps. 
The  first  set  of  rules,  which  might  be  called  Adjectival  or  Nominal 

stress  rules,  would  first  assign  stress  to  the  nominal  or  adjectival 

/  * 

root  within  the  smallest  1C;  e.g.,  [kr'epk]  ,  or  [moroz]  ,  depending 

Adj  N 

upon  whether  the  roots  themselves  were  accented  or  unaccented  within 
their  respective  paradigms.  Further,  it  can  be  shown  that  a  stressed 

adjectival  or  nominal  root  sometimes  loses  its  initial  position  of 

✓ 

stress  when  the  verb  suffix  is  added;  e .  g .,[  [moroz  +  i]  ,  but 

[[kr'epk]  ej  ]  „  Before  the  main  verbal  stress  rules  could  operate 
Adj  VS 

on  these  basic  stems,  a  series  of  what  might  be  called  'readjustment 
ruled  would  have  to  operate  on  the  basic  verbal  stems  to  establish 
whether  or  not  they  are  accented  or  unaccented  in  relation  to  the 
verbal  paradigm.  This  seems  like  a  necessary  step  in  a  more  complete 
treatment  of  verbal  stress.  However,  since  rules  for  prediction  of 
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stress  in  categories  other  than  verbs  are  outside  the  scope  of  this 
thesis,  as  are  the  problems  of  derivation  discussed  above,  the  discussion 
will  henceforth  concern  itself  with  only  the  input  to  the  phonological 
component;  the  assumption  being  made  that  the  readjustment  rules  (Chomsky 
&  Halle,  1968:  10-11,  371)  have  given  the  lexical  representations  phono¬ 
logical  representation,  i.e.  a  form  appropriate  for  the  application  of 
the  phonological  rules.  Also,  without  further  justification,  it  will  be 
assumed  that  the  input  to  the  phonological  component  will  be  a  labelled 
bracketing  of  formatives  of  the  form  given  in  (1)  on  page  12.  The  necess 
ary  derivational  and  stress  rules  operate  in  a  transformational  cycle  on 
the  smallest  iC's  and  thence  to  the  largest  as  proposed  by  Halle  and 
Lightner  in  their  treatment  of  Russian  conjugation,  (Halle,  OPRS ;  1963; 
Lightner,  1965*0  and  Chomsky  &  Halle  (1968:26-27),  where  the  assumption 
Is  made  that  every  word  has  more  than  one  transformational  cycle  in  its 
derivation.  The  concepts  introduced  here  and  the  proposed  methodology 
for  assigning  stress  to  the  finite  verbal  forms  will  be  elaborated  upon 
in  the  succeeding  Chapters  as  the  data  is  presented.  Although  this 
seems  like  the  logical  approach  to  the  problem  and  one  which  we  feel 
will  capture  the  general i zat ions  about  stress  behavior  in  the  conjuga¬ 
tions!  paradigms,  its  success  will  depend  largely  upon  whither  or  not 
out  rules  can  hi  incorporated  into  the  existing  phonological  theories, 


, 
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CHAPTER  1 i I 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  VERBS  INTO  STRESS  PATTERNS 

3«0  In  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter,  the  three 
basic  types  of  stress  patterns  will  be  examined  and  the  pre- 
cyclical  rules  which  assign  the  initial  stress  to  the  basic  stems  will 
be  introduced .  In  terms  of  the  framework  proposed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  basic  stems  will  be  marked  with  diacritic  features  to 
enable  the  pre-cycllcal  rules  to  locate  the  initial  stress,  The 
basic  stems  with  this  initial  stress  will  then  be  the  input  to  the  main 
stress  rules  of  the  phonological  component*  Before  illustrating 
the  above-mentioned  stress  patterns,  the  finite  forms  of  the  verbal 
systems  to  which  these  rules  will  apply  must  be  mentioned,, 

It  was  noted  on  p„  10  that  only  one  stem  Is  basic  to  all  verbal 
forms,  finite  and  the  infinitive*  For  purposes  of  derivation,  within 
the  framework  developed  by  Halle  and  Llghtner,  St  was  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  extend  the  basic  stem  to  include  the  Present  Tense  vowel 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  proper  derivations  of  the  Present 
Tense  forms.  Morris  Halle  (1961:150)  terms  this  type  of  stem 
the  Extended  Verbal  Stem,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  present  and 
imperative  forms,  the  present  gerundive  forms,  and  the  present  active 
and  passive  participial  forms  (inflected)  are  constructed*  Schematically, 
this  Extended  Verbal  Stem  may  be  represented  as  (((ROOT  )+VERB  SUFFIX) 
+Present) c  In  order  to  limit  the  investigation  to  some  natural  sub¬ 
class  of  the  finite  present  forms,  the  inflected  participial  forms  will 
not  be  considered;  hence  the  rules  will  be  formulated  to  deal  with  only 
the  present  tense  forms,  the  imperative,  and  the  present  gerundive  forms 
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ending  in  the  vowel  -a- , 

3.1  The  Russian  conjugation  exhibits  three  basic  types  of  stress 
patterns  depending  upon  which  morpheme  the  stress  falls  within  the 
paradigm:  constant  root  or  stem  stress  throughout  the  paradigm; 
constant  desinential  stress  throughout  the  paradigm;  and  recessive 
stress  (i.e.  in  the  present  tense,  stress  on  the  desinence  of  the  1  sg. 
but  on  the  root  in  all  of  the  other  forms  of  the  present;  in  the  gender 
forms,  stress  on  the  desinence  of  the  feminine  past  form,  but  on  the 
stem  in  the  others).  For  convenience,  we  will  use  the  traditional 
classification  whereby  constant  root  or  stem  stress  is  referred  to  as 
stress  pattern  A,  recessive  as  B,  and  constant  desinential  stress  as  C. 

3,11  To  illustrate  the  stress  patterns  discussed  above,  pos¬ 
sible  finite  and  infinitive  verb  forms  will  be  listed  with  the  stress 
marked  on  the  morpheme  on  which  it  is  found. 


The 

examples  below  will 

serve  to  illustrate  the 

three  stress 

patterns . 

The  first  we  shall 

call  Stress  Pattern  A: 

1  . 

plak+a+t'  1  cry  1 

2.  cit+a+t1  '  read 

*  -inf.' 

p 1 ac+u 

\4  .  t. 

ci  t+aj+u 

-  1  sg. 

p 1 ac+e+t 

ci t+aj+e+t 

-  3  sg. 

p 1 ac+u+t 

V  .  # . 

Cl  t+aj+u+t 

-  3  pi. 

p 1 ak+a+ 1 

Cl t+a+1 

-  m.  pt . 

p 1 ak+a+ 1+a 

v.  /  . 

c  i  t+a+1 +a 

-  f.  pt. 

p 1 ak+a+ 1 1 + i 

V0  /  , ,  p 

ci t+a+1  +1 

-  pi.  pt . 

plac' 

v.  .  ,  /. 

c i t+aj 

-  sg.  imp. 

p 1 ac+a 

V  .  / . 

c i  t+aj+a 

-  g.  pr.  a. 

p 1 ac+usc+l j 

(za) p 1 ak+a+v 

c i t+aj+usc+ i j 

.  V  W.  ✓ 

(pro) c i t+a+v 

-  p.  pr,  a, 
m.  sg,  nom. 
-g,  pt.  a, 
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p 1 ak+a+vs+i j 

£i t+a+v^+i j 

-  p.  pt .  a. 

m.  sg.  nom. 

(za) p 1 ak+a+nn+ i j 

(  \  V  /  .  „  1 

(pro) ci t+a+nn+i j 

-  p.  pt.  p. 

m .  s g .  nom. 

V  ✓ 

ci  t+aj+em+  i  j 

-  p.  pr.  p. 

m.  sg.  nom. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  stress  in  both  examples  remains  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  same  morpheme  throughout  the  entire  paradigm  (see  fn.  1  be¬ 
low)*  In  example  1,  the  stress  remains  on  the  root  throughout  and  in 
example  2,  on  the  Verb  Suffix  (  henceforth  referred  to  as  Stem  Formant 
Suffix  (SFS))  vowel.  However,  in  accordance  with  Jakobson's  postulation 
of  the  basic  stem,  despite  the  fact  that  the  basic  stem  is  shortened 
by  one  syllable  in  Example  1,  these  two  examples  can  be  considered 


identical  with  regard  to 

st  ress 

pattern  s 

ince  the  stress 

never  moves 

off  the  basic  stem;  i.e. 

p 1  aka- 

^  p 1 ak-  , 

V.  ^  ,  V.  /. 

c  i  ta-  ^  c  i  taj  - 

.  Actua 1 1 y , 

the  basic  stem  for  verbs 

wh  i  ch 

retain  the 

SFS  vowel  in  the  present 

tense  (e.g.,  citat')  always  ends 

in  /j  /  ,  i 

. e.  citaj-.  The  /j/  will 

be  truncated  before  consonantal 

desinences  by  a  special 

rule. 

Stress  Pattern  B: 

1  .  p  1  a  t*+  i  + 1 ' 

'  pay 

'  2. 

skak+a+t1  'jump 

1  -  inf. 

p 1 ac+u 

ska^+u 

-  1  sg. 

p 1  at 1  +  i +t 

skacf+e+t 

-  3  sg. 

plat1 +a+t 

skac+u+t 

-  3  pl  • 

/ 

p 1  at 1  +  i  + 1 

skak+a^l 

-  m.  pt . 

/ 

p 1  at 1  +  i  +  1+a 

skak+a^  1+a 

-  f.  pt. 

/ 

plat '+i+l '+i 

skak+a+ 1 1 + i 

-  p 1 .  pt . 

/ 

plat  '  +  i 

V  f 

skac+ i 

-  sg .  imp. 

^Even  though  the  forms  based  on  the  traditional  pas t- i nf i n i t i ve  stem 
will  not  be  cons i de red* there  seems  to  be  a  general  rule  that  indicates  a  re¬ 
traction  of  stress  onto  the  root  in  the  p.pt.p.  if  stress  falls  on  the  Verb 
Suff.  in  the  inf. 


■ 
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1  ,  / 

p 1  at 1 +a 

skac+a/ 

-  g,  pr.  a. 

/ 

p  1  at 1  +  i +v 

skak+a^+v 

-  g.  pt.  a. 

p 1  at '+asc+i j 

skac+usH+i j 

p-p.  pr.  a. 
m.  sg.  nom. 

p  1  at 1  +  i +vs+ i j 

skak+i+v¥+i j 

-p.  pt.  a. 
m.  sg.  nom. 

/ 

plat '+i+m+i j 

-p.  pr.  p. 
m.  sg.  nom. 

(za) p 1 ac+e+nn+ i j 

-p.  pt.  p. 
m.  sg.  nom. 

Here  the  basic  difference  from  pattern  A  is  that  the  stress  is 
on  the  desinence  in  the  1  sg. ,  and  one  syllable  closer  to  the  beginning 
of  the  word  in  the  other  present  forms;  i .e,  it  is  retracted  onto  the 
root  (  We  are  not  considering  the  stress  patterns  in  the  participial 
forms  since  they  present  a  special  problem).  This  type  of  recessive 
stress  is  not  productive  in  the  Russian  language  but  it  encompasses 
some  150  verbs. 

Stress  Pattern  C: 


1 . 


kr 1 

i c+a+t '  1  shout  1 

2. 

sum+e+t '  1  be  noi sy  1 

-  inf. 

kr 1 

.  v  / 

1  c+u 

luml 1 +u 

-  1  .  sg. 

k  r 1 

i c+ i+t 

V  i  f 

sum'+i+t 

-  3  sg. 

k  r 1 

i  c+/+t 

sum 1 +a+t 

-  3  pi. 

kr 1 

i £+a+l 

sum 1 +e+ 1 

-  m.  pt. 

kr 1 

i c+a+l+a 

sum'+e+l+a 

-  f .  pt . 

kr 1 

i  c+/+l  '  +  i 

sum'+Z+l '+i 

-  pi .  pt. 

kr 1 

f 

1  C+  1 

sum' + i 

-  sg.  imp. 

kr1 

.  v  / 
i  c+a 

^um'+i( 

-  g.  pr.  a 

kr 1 

1 i c+as£+i j 

sum1 +asc+  i  j 

-  p.  pr.  a 
m.  sg.  nom. 

2  1 


(za)kr' ic+a+v 

,  ,  .  y.  /  v .  . 

kr  s  c+avs-f- 1  j 


/  \  \ft  ,  ft 

(za) sum'+e+v 
sum1  e+vs+ i j 


p.  pt.  a. 
m.  sg.  nom. 


g.  pt.  a. 


in  the  above  forms  It  will  be  noted  that  in  contrast  to  stress 
patterns  A  and  B,  the  stress  remains  constantly  on  the  desinence 
th  roughout . 

From  an  examination  of  the  three  types  of  stress  patterns  in 
the  finite  forms  it  can  be  seen  that  if  the  stress  falls  on  the  root 
in  the  infinitive,  the  stress  will  remain  on  the  root  in  all  of  the 
finite  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  stress  falls  on  the  SFS  vowel 
in  the  infinitive,  and  this  vowel  is  dropped  in  the  present  tense  forms, 
stress  patterns  B  and  C  are  both  possible  (i.e.  recessive  and  desinent- 
ial  stresses).  Here  is  where  the  difficulty  arises  in  using 
Jakobson's  basic  stem  for  the  purposes  of  stress  prediction. 

If  we  take  the  Jakobsonian  basic  stems  for  all  of  the  above 
verbs  used  in  the  examples,  we  will  see  that  all  of  the  basic  stems 
are  stressed;  e.g.  ,  p 1  aka-  ,  c i taj - ,  plat1 i -  ,  skak/-  ,  kr ' i ca- ,  and 
sume- .  In  the  first  two  examples,  the  stress  remains  on  the  basic 
stem  or  some  morpheme  of  the  basic  stem  throughout  the  entire  conjuga- 
tional  paradigm.  In  the  last  four  examples,  especially  the  last  two, 
kr1  i  ca'-  and  sunfe'- ,  the  basic  stem  is  stressed  only  for  those  finite 
forms  in  which  the  Jakobsonian  basic  stem  remains  intact;  i.e.  where 
the  SFS  vowel  is  not  truncated,  as  in  the  past  tense,  for  example.  For 
those  forms  where  the  basic  stem  becomes  only  the  bare  root  because  of 
the  loss  of  the  SFS  vowel,  as  in  the  present  tense,  the  basic  stem,  as 
such,  is  unstressed.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  traditional  notion  of 
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a  dual  stem  with  respect  to  stress,  i.e.  kr 1  i  ca-  rJ  kr 1  i  c-  ,  and  sumb- 
^ur,  Since  there  are  mononsyllabic  verbs  of  the  type  n 1  es t 1  i  1  carry 
v1  ezt 1 f  1  t  ran sport  1 ,  whose  bas i c  stems  are  n  1  es-  and  v 1 ez-  ,  i t  would 
be  entirely  justifiable  for  purposes  of  discussion  to  speak  of  a  basic 
stem  for  stress  prediction  as  distinct  from  the  one  used  for  derivation¬ 
al  purposes;  i.e.  (Basic  Stem)$  and  (Basic  Stem)D  ,  respectively,  since 
the  above  monosy 1 1 ab i cs  have  unstressed  stems  and  will  have  to  be  mark¬ 
ed  as  such  in  the  lexicon.  Theoretically,  this  discrepancy  should  not 
exist  between  the  two  types  of  stems  discussed  above  if  the  concept  of 
the  basic  stem  is  taken  literally  (cf.  the  discussion  of  the  lexical 
representations  of  the  verbs  on  p.  10).  We  can  avoid  this  difficulty 
by  applying  the  diacritic  feature  [-[-Accented]  only  to  the  roots  of  those 

basic  stems  which  have  constant  stress  on  some  vowel  of  the  root;  e.  g.,[  [plak]a]« 
The  remainder,  which  have  stress  on  the  SFS  vowel  ,  regardless  of  whether 

the  SFS  is  retained  or  not }  and  which  yield  constant  stem  stress  in 

the  present  if  the  SFS  is  retained,  we  will  initially  class  as 

T-Accented]  according  to  the  convention  set  out  above;  e.g.,  [[skak]+a]. 

[-Acc] 

The  pre-cycl i ca 1  rules  will  use  this  information,  along  with  other  mor¬ 
phological  features  specified  in  the  lexicon,  to  locate  the  initial 
stress  position  within  the  basic  stem. 

3.12  in  order  that  the  root,  in  relation  to  stress  in  the 
verbal  paradigms,  be  marked  [-  Accented],  all  available  relevant  in¬ 
formation  about  the  stem  should  first  be  considered:  its  syntactic 
and  semantic  properties,  its  affiliation  with  certain  semantic  sub 
classes  of  various  syntactic  classes  of  verbs,  etc.  With  regard  to 
roots  other  than  purely  verbal  roots,  we  will  assume  that  certain  rules 
(cf.  p.  13)  have  adjusted  the  stress  position  with  respect  to  their 


. 
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behaviour  in  the  verbal  paradigm  and  will  henceforth  treat  them  as 
purely  verbal  roots.  They  will  be  marked  as  either  [-  Accented]  depend¬ 
ing  upon  their  behavior  in  the  verbal  paradigm  alone,  disregarding  their 
behavior  in  their  respective  paradigms.  After  the  application  of  the 
lexical  rules,  these  roots  will  have  the  form  ((ROOT)  +  SFS)  which 

v  J 

immediately  assigns  them  to  a  certain  class  of  verbs  with  specific 
stress  properties. 

It  can  be  shown  that  in  certain  cases,  the  specification  of 
several  semantic  and  syntactic  features  in  the  lexicon  facilitates  the 
marking  of  roots  as  [-Accented].  These  features  determine  not  only 
whether  the  root  is  accented  or  not,  but  also  the  entire  stress 
pattern  in  certain  classes  of  verbs.  Although  such  information  is  at 
present  not  available  for  all  classes  of  verbs,  the  little  information 
which  is  available  suggests  that  there  may  be  a  strong  relationship 
between  verb  class  and  stress. 

There  are  certain  inchoative  verbs  (  "inchoativeness",  "stative- 
ness", which  are  modes  of  action,  are  strictly  separated  from  perfect- 
iveness  or  j  mpe  rfect i veness ,  or  Aspect,  and  are  considered  to  be  in¬ 
herent  features  of  the  verb  root  itself)  ,  which,  as  opposed  to  the  i n - 
ceptive  verbs  beginning  with  prefixes  such  as  za- ,  are  structurally 
identical  to  seme  1  fact i ves  ending  in  the  -nut '  suffix.  These  are  of  the 


type,  soxnut 1  1  grow  dry,  desiccated' ,  k 1 i sn ut 1  1  turn  sour  , 

p ufxn u t 1  1  swell  up  ',  etc.,  where  root  stress  seems  to  be  characteristic 

of  all  these  verbs.  Consequently,  i nchoat i veness  is  one  feature  con¬ 
tained  in  the  lexicon  which  could  aid  the  stress  rules  in  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  the  initial  stress  in  the  basic  stem.  These  verbs  are  all  i  m- 
perfective.  Their  perfective  correlates  are  formed  by  prefixation  and 


. 
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retain  stress  on  the  same  vowel,  and  the  secondary  derived  i mpe rfect i ves 
(Dl's)  are  all  end-stressed  (  e.g.,  vysyxat 1 ,  zak 1  I s at 1 ,  opux/t 1 ,  etc.) 
and  have  a  predictable  -aj -  formative  suffix  in  the  secondary  Dl 's. 

These  inchoatives  would  have  to  be  differentiated  from  others  of  the  type 
b 1 1 edn 1 et 1  1  become  green  which  belong  to  another  group  having  the 
-ej -  formative  suffix.  The  -nut 1  inchoatives  could  have  features 
specified  in  the  lexicon  in  the  form: 


+V 

-N 

<*Pf* 

+ 1  nch  o 
+Group  I 
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these  features  determining  the  formative  suffix  -nu- ,  the  diacritic  feature 
of  [+Accented]  being  predicted  in  by  a  redundancy  rule,  and  subsequently, 
from  the  information  given  by  these  featu  res  ,  the  stress  pattern  in  the  finite  forms. 

Another  group  of  verbs,  which  will  be  referred  to  as  onomatopoe i c 
for  lack  of  better  terminology,  are  also  entirely  predictable  in  terms 
of  stress*  These  are  of  the  type,  aukat  1  "  exclaim  'au'  11  ,  garkat 1 
'  shout,  bark  at  ',  traxat 1  1  make  forceful,  harsh  or  sharp  sounds  ', 
etc*  The  perfectives  of  these  verbs,  which  can  be  formed  by  prefixation, 
or  the  seme  1  fact i ves ,  ending  in  the  semelfactive  formative  suffix  -nu- , 
retain  stress  on  the  same  vowel.  If  the  roots  are  other  than  mono¬ 
syllabic,  the  stress  is  on  the  syllable  immediately  preceding  the  - ( k) a- 
formative  suffix;  e.g.,  x1 i x1 \  -ka-t1  1  to  laugh  quietly  The  deriva¬ 
tion  of  these  onomatopoeic  verbs  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  a  later 
sect i on . 


More  complete  lists  of  the  -nut 1  inchoative  (  which  is  small 
and  not  very  productive  in  the  language)  and  the  onomatopoeic  verbs  will 
be  given  in  Appendix  I, 


b 
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Information  of  this  type, then,  will  be  used  whenever  it  is 
available  in  order  to  show  any  correlations  between  verb  type  and  stress 
pattern.  Another  factor,  that  of  the  quality  of  the  SFS  vowel,  which 
indicates  the  con j ugat i ona 1  class  to  which  a  verb  belongs,  is  also  im¬ 
portant  in  determining  the  stress  patterns  of  the  verbs.  Together,  these 
factors  will  constitute  the  basis  on  which  roots  will  be  marked  either 
[+Accented]  or  [-Accented].  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  verbs  will 
be  examined  according  to  the  quality  of  the  SFS  vowel  and  the  sub¬ 
classification  of  basic  stems,  which  will  ultimately  be  related  to  sub¬ 
classes  of  other  groups  with  different  SFS  vowels  that  show  parallel 
stress  patterns, 

3.2  The  first  group  which  will  be  examined  are  the  disyllabic 
and  polysllabic  verbs  which  have  their  infinitives  ending  in  -at 1  , 

This  type  exhibits  all  three  stress  patterns,  e.g.  ,  p  1  alcat 1  1  weep  '  (A); 
taj  at 1  1  melt  1  (A);  p 1  ?  sat 1  1  write  1  (B)  ;  skakat '  1  jump  1  (B)  ; 
k r 1 i £a  t 1  '  shout1  (C) ;  and  stojat 1  1  stand  '  (C) .  In  order  to  determine 
the  conj  ugat i ona 1  class  and  the  stress  patterns  of  this  group,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  examine  the  structural  features  of  the  infinitives 
and  to  posit  the  basic  stems  for  these  verbs  together  with  the  stress 
location;  for  example,  plak+a-  for  plakat 1  ,  t^j+a-,  for  taj at 1  ,  p 1 i s+a- 
for  P1  i  Scft 1  ,  skak+a"-  for  skakat 1  ,  kr 1  i  c+a-  for  kr 1  i  cat 1  ,  and  stoj+a^- 
for  stoj at 1 . 

According  to  the  criterion  we  have  set  up  for  marking  roots 
initially  as  either  [+Accented]  or  [-Accented],  the  first  two  verbs, 
plakat1  and  taj at 1  will  have  the  diacritic  feature  [+Accented]  in  the 
lexicon,  while  the  rema i nde r  wi 1 1  have  the  feature  [-Accented].  The 
conjugational  classes  to  which  these  verbs  belong  are  predictable  on 
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the  basis  of  stem-final  features.  There  are  two  such  classes;  one 
class  taking  the  Present  Tense  e,  the  other  _i_.  This  can  be  expressed 
by  the  following  rule: 


(1) 


PRES - ^  < 


> 


®  /  elsewhere 


Of  the 

above  verbs  only 

/  y 

p 1 akat '  and  taj  at 1 

belong  to  the  con- 

stantly  root 

or 

stem  stress  or 

! -A  s t ress  ( i « e .  1 

-conj . ,  with  e  P res . 

constant  root 

or 

stem  stress) . 

These  can  be  classed  into  3  basic  cat 

egories  according  to  stem-final 

featu  res . 

Infinitive 

3  sg.  Pres. 

Bas i c  Stem 

la. 

k 1 ' T kat ' 

' 

call  1 

k 1 1 i c+e+t 

k 1 1 i k+a 

p 1 akat 1 

1 

weep  1 

p 1 a c+e+t 

p 1 ak+a 

b. 

v  /.  , 

cuj  at 

1 

scent  1 

V  /„ 

cuj+e+t 

V  . 

cuj+a 

taj  at 1 

1 

melt  1 

taj+e+t 

taj+a 

2a. 

s  tukat 1 

1 

knock  1 

s  tuk+aj+e+t 

s  tuk+aj 

padat 1 

1 

fall  ' 

pad+aj+e+t 

pad+aj 

b. 

kasfl  1  at 1 

1 

cough  ' 

ka£ 1 1 +aj  +e+t 

ka^l 1 +a j 

c. 

v 1 esat 1 

1 

hang  1 

v 1 es+aj+e+t 

v  1  e^+aj 

3a. 

V.  .  /.  | 

ci  tat 

i 

read  1 

c i t+aj+e+t 

ci  t+aj 

1  oma^  ' 

' 

b  reak' 

1 om+a j+e+t 

1 om+aj 

b . 

t'er'at' 

1 

1  ose  1 

t 1  e  r 1  +/j+e+t 

t  'er'+aj 

vkor 1 en 1 

at 1 

1  take  root  ' 

vkor  1  en  1  +^j+e+t 

vkor 1 en ' +aj 

c. 

v 1 1 i j  at 1 

' 

influence  1 

v 1 1 i j+aj+e+t 

v l1 i j+aj 

s  '  i  j  a t ' 

1 

shine  1 

/ 

s 1  ? j+aj+e+t 

s 1 i j+aj 

1  V  /  ! 

m  esat 

. 

h i nde  r  1 

m'e§+aj+e+t 

m1 es+aj 
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In  the  verbs  of  the  type  p 1  i  sa t 1  '  write  '  ,  skakat '  1  jump  1  , 
kr 1 i c/t 1  '  shout  the  stress  is  always  located  on  the  SFS  vowel  in 

the  basic  stem.  The  SFS  vowel  is  always  dropped  in  all  of  the  present 
tense  forms  as  in  the  case  of  the  I -A  type  of  verbs,  but  the  main  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  groups  is  that  the  latter  have  open  basic  stems 
in  contradistinction  to  the  ! -A  types  which  are  closed  e.g.,  p ' i s+a , 
skak+a ,  k  r 1 i c+a  ,  vs.  c i t+ajt  1 om+aj ,  1 1 et+aj  ,  etc/  By  implication 
then,  they  can  either  belong  to  stress  patterns  B  or  C.  If  we  examine 


3  ' 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  a  verb  such  as  k 1 1 i kat 1  ,  as  opposed 
to  one  such  as  st ukat '  ,  with  basic  stems  k 1 1 i k+a  and  s tuk+aj  ,  respect¬ 
ively,  that  some  feature  other  than  structure  is  necessary  in  order  to 
predict  the  basic  stem  from  the  root.  Both  verbs  are  i mpe rfect i ve ,  both 
have  stress  on  the  root  in  the  basic  stem  and  all  other  finite  forms,  e.g., 
kl 1 i £u  1  sg. ,  kl 1 i kal  m.  pt . ,  etc.  Yet  in  the  former  example,  the  SFS 
vowel  is  dropped  in  the  present  whereas  it  is  retained  in  the  latter. 

Again  in  the  forms  of  the  type  skakat 1  and  task/t 1  ,  where  the  SFS 
vowel  is  stressed,  the  same  phenomenon  occurs.  Both  are  i mperfect i ve , ^ 
both  have  stress  on  the  SFS  vowel  in  the  basic  stejn^^but  the  verb  skakat 1  ^ 
drops  the  SFS  vowel  in  the  pres. ,  e.g. ,  s ka£u ,  skaces ,  and  the  verb  t as kat 1 
retains  it;  e.g. ,  taskaj  u ,  taskaj  es ,  etc.  Also,  s  kakat 1  belongs  to  the 
recessive  type  of  stress.  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  explanation  at 
present  which  would  account  for  such  differences  in  behavior  between  seem¬ 
ingly  identical  verbs.  One  thing  is  common  among  these  verbs  (although 
there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule)  -  the  fact  that  if  a  verb  such  as 
kl 1 i kat 1  does  not  retain  the  SFS  vowel  in  the  present,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  it  will  have  an  aspectual  correlate,  or  some  other  correlate 
in  another  verbal  class  opposed  to  it^in  mode  of  action.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  I  conj  .  durative  verb  s tukat 1  ,  with  basing  stem  stuk+aj  , 
has  a  corresponding  II  conj.  stative  correlate  stucat 1  ,  with  basic  stem 
stuk+ff  (  this  underlying  form  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages). 

The  non -dete  rm  i  na  te  verb  ,tas  kat 1  ,  (J  con  j  .  )>  discussed  above  has  a  de¬ 
terminate  cor  re  late  tasci t 1 ,  in  the  II  con  j*  (  with  basic  stems  task+aj 
and  task+i,  res pect i ve 1 y ) .  Verbs  of  the  type  p 1 akat 1  and  skakat1  , 
both  of  which  drop  the  SFS  in  the  present  tense,  do  not  show  this  paired 
correlation.  However,  information  of  this  type,  which  would  undoubtedly 
help  explain  the  behavior  of  these  verbs,  is  at  present  very  sketchy 
and  until  more  detailed  information  is  available,  any  correlations  such 
as  the  above  can  only  be  speculative. 
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a  few  forms  of  the  present  tense  of  each  verb;  e.g,,  p 1  i  s+u  >  p ;  i  s-+e  +  s , 


p  1  i  s+e+t ;  skac-ru  ,  skac+e+s  ,  ska^+e+t ;  and  kr  1  i  c+u  ,  kr  '  i  c+i  +s  , 

kr 1 i c+i+t ,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  first  two  belong  to  1 -B  (I  con j . , 

Recessive  stress),  while  the  latter  to  I ! -C  (i.e-  H  con j .  with  I  Pres., 


V 


/  y.  I 


O  V.  / 


V 


end  stress).  In  fact  there  are  certain  features  of  the  recessive 
type  verbs  of  the  -at'  class  which  differentiate  them  from  those  of  the 
I -A  and  ll-C  types.  Firstly,  these  open  -at1  stems  with  stressed  SFS 
vowel  have  a  stem-fina  l  consonant  other  than  a  pa -at a  I  (£,  s_,  z_  ) 
or  j_  preceding  the  SFS  vowel  -a-  ;  e.g,  ,  g  1  odat 1  s  gnaw  '  ,  v 1  azat 1 
1  tie  p'isat'  1  write  etc.  Secondly,  the  SFS  vowel  is  the  simple 
formant  suf f i x  -a-  wh i ch  must  be  differentiated  from  the  complex  formant 
suffixes  such  as  -ov+a- ,  -n 1 i c+a- ,  etc.  There  are  some  45  of  these 
recessive  type  verbs  with  the  -a-  SFS  which  wi 1 i  be  given  in 
Appendix  I. 


In  the  discussion  of  the  above  -a"  1  class  or  verb 


s ,  It  was 


/'  $ 

noted  that  certain  verbs  such  as  p  1  akat  '  and  skakav. f  belonged  to  the 

o  J  v  V  .  V  r  . 

I  conjugation,  while  certain  others  of  'he  type  kr  cat and  s  tucat 

(note  the  same  verb  s  t  u  k  a  t  1  r-v'  s  t  u  k+  a  j  of  type  1 -A)  ,  belonging  struct¬ 
urally  to  the  same  class  of  infinitives,  are  of  the  13  con jugat i ona 1 

,  , v,  / 


/f  .  ,v 

type;  i,e.  kr  1  i  ctu  »  kr  i  ctj-r-s  ,  s  rucv 


|i 


:..uc+l  fs  ,  etc.  This  pheno¬ 
menon  can  be  explained  if  the  underlying  basic  stems  a re  re-examined. 

First  of  all,  verbs  of  the  type  kr  *  I  cat  1  and  s tucat1  differ  from 


verbs  of  the  form  r1  esat  1  1  stir  1  ,  pom 1  ecat 1  1  mark  '  ,  in  that  often  the 

o  p 

latter  have  aspectual  pairs  in  -it'  (  with  basic  stems  r  es+aj , 
pom 1 ec+aj ,  and  r'es'  +  i,  pom 1 e t 1  +  j ,  respectively)  and  the  former 


do  not,  even  though  both  forms  of  verbs  have  their  roots  ending  in  a 


. 
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palatal  consonant,  i.e.  £  or  c_.  Secondly,  the  two  types  of  verbs  differ 
semantically  as  to  the  mode  of  action  implied;  kr 1 \  cat 1  and  st ucat 
being  verbs  of  state  (  statives)  whi  le  m 1 esats  and  pom 1 ecat 1  are 
duratives,  i.e.  they  describe  a  continuing  action  while  the  former 
describe  a  state  of  an  action  rather  than  the  action  itself.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  above  statement,  it  may  be  noted  that  statives  never  form 
aspectual  pairs  (  i.e,  paired  with  regard  to  the  opposition  Perfective 

vs  I mperfect i ve) .  They  can  form  semel fact  Ives  or  incept ives,  e.g. 

/  *  0 

kr 1  i  knut 1  'give  a  shout  1  or  zak  ir 1  i  cat 1  '  begin  to  shout  which  must 
be  differentiated  from  the  true  concept  of  "Perfect i vi ty" »  even  though 
the  seme  1  fact i ves  and  inceptives  delineate  the  action  in  time  as  do 
perfectives.  Thirdly,  the  Russian  verbal  system  includes  a  distinct 
class  of  stative  verbs  with  the  SFS  e  which  all  belong  to  the  111  con¬ 
jugation.  All  of  the  above  suggests  that  perhaps  the  two  types  of 
verbs  discussed  above  may  have  a  different  derivation  in  view  of  their 
distinct  behavior. 

If  the  roots  from  which  the  basic  stems  of  the  verbs  k  r 1  I  cat 1 
and  s  tucat 1  are  formed  are  taken  as  k r 1 S  k-  and  s t u k -  (  since  there 
are  the  nominal  forms  k r 1  Ik  1  a  cry  1  and  stuk  '  a  knock  '),  there 
is  no  possible  way  of  deriving  k r 1 i cat !  and  s tucat 1  from  the  underly¬ 
ing  constituent  structures  ( (kr 1 i k+a)  + 1 ’ )  ,  ( (stuk+a)+t ' )  ,  since  the 

y 

vowel  /a/  has  no  palatalizing  qualities  which  would  change  k_  to  £. 

This  palatalization  can  be  ach i eved,  however ,  if  we  treat  these  verbs 
as  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  other  statives  with  the  SFS 
vowel  in  e.  In  fact,  Morris  Halle  (OPRS;  126)  noted  that  among  the  II 
conjugation  verbs  (  with  the  exception  of  k 1 i set 1  1 


swa  rm  1 ) *  the  re 


■ 
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are  no  verbs  whose  stems  end  in  a  palatal  consonant  or  / j /  followed 
by  an  e  SFS  vowel.  Yet  the  '>erbs  k  r 1  I  cat 1  and  stucat  1  act  in  the 

/  \Z  / 

same  way  as  do  verbs  of  the  type  gud 1 et 1  1  drone,  buzz  ;  i.e.  guz+u , 
gud '+ i+s ,  gud  '  +  f+t ,  etc.  He  then  posits  an  abstract  form  (kr 1 i k+e)+t 1 )  , 
which  would  yield  kr'icet'  for  the  infinitive,  the  front  vowel  ^palatal¬ 
izing  k  to  c,  which  is  consistent  with  phonological  processes  of 
Russian.  He  then  formulates  a  rule  which  states  that  the  single  morpho- 
phoneme  /e/  (SFS  vowel  in  the  terminology  of  this  thesis)  changes  to  /a/ 
after  palatals  or  /j/.  The  restriction  that  the  rule  apply  to  the  mono- 
phonemic  morpheme  /e/  was  necessary  since  there  are  verbs  of  the  type 
s ' v 1 ezet 1  'freshen  (up)1,  and  xoroset  8  1  grow  prettier  which,  if  the 

rule  were  allowed  to  apply,  would  generate  the  incorrect  forms  *s 1  v 1  ezat 1 
and  *xorosat 1  .  Since  the  morphophoneme  involved  in  the  latter  verbs 
is  not  /e/  but  the  biphonemlc  /ej/,  e.g»,  s 1  v'ez+e j  ,  and  xoros+ej  ,  the 

analysis  of  these  forms  would  not  meet  the  structural  description 

k 

of  the  rule,  precluding  its  application.  Following  the  application 
of  this  rule,  the  form  kr 1 i cet '  would  be  rewritten  as  the  desired  form 
k r 1 i cat ' .  By  postulating  the  underlying  SFS  vowels  of  these  stative 
verbs  of  the  type  kr 1  i  cat '  ,  etc.,  as  e_,  we  can  achieve  several  desirable 
results;  the  palatalization  of  k  to  c  is  explained  in  a  natural  way,  and 


St  may  be  noted  that  Morris  Halle  is  speaking  of  two  different 
verb  formant  suffixes;  e_  wh  i  ch  is  [+St.ative],  and  ej_  wh  i  ch  is  ^inchoa¬ 
tive],  and  that  only  the  [+Stative]  £  undergoes  the  change  to  a_.  Although 
this  phonological  change  is  quite  general  in  the  verbal  system,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  rule  does  not  always  give  consistent  results.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  inchoative  verb  kr 'epcat 1  1  grow  stronger  1 ,  has  a  basic  stem 

kr ' epc+aj ,  which  evidently  is  derived  from  the  underlying  constituent 
structure  ((kr1 epk+e j ) .  This  is  con  sis  tent  with  the  fact  that  all  in¬ 
choative  verbs  of  this  class  have  an  underlying  -ej -  as  a  SFS.  Note  that 
Morris  Halle's  rule  will  not  give  the  proper  derivation  kr'epcat'  but  the 
incorrect  form  *kr 1 epcet 1  since  the  formant  suffix  is  bi phonemic.  This 
list  can  be  expanded  to  include  inchoatives  of  the  type  dorozat '  '  rise 

in  cost  ',  dolza't'  '  run  into  debt  ’,  presumably  derived  from  ( ( dorog+ej ) +t ' )  , 
((  dol g+ej )+t ' )  etc. 
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all  of  the  stative  verbs  have  now  a  single  underlying  SFS  vowel.  All 
of  these  verbs  will  then  have  their  stem-final  consonants  ending  in 

v  \/ 

the  velars  j<,  g,  x  or  j_  plus  the  SFS  vowel  e_,  rather  than  £,  s_,  z_, 
or  j_  plus  £.  E.g,  ,  ( ( tr 1 esk+e)+t 1 )  for  tr 1 escWt '  1  crackle  1 ; 

( ( v‘ i zg+e)+t ' )  for  v 1 i zzat 1  1  squeal,  screech  ( (p 1 i sk+e) +t 1 )  for 

p 1  i  scat 1  1  squeak  ( (stuk+e)+t ' )  for  stucat 1  1  knock  and 

x  5 

( (stoj+e)+t 1 )  for  stojat1  1  stand  This  underlying  representation 

does,  in  fact  reflect  a  historical  fact,  where  all  stative  verbs  had 
an  underlying  tense  e  for  the  SFS  vowel.  We  will  also  adopt  this  tense 
vowel  e_  as  the  underlying  SFS  vowel  for  the  stative  verbs,  since  it  must 
be  differentiated  from  the  lax  vowel  £  which  changes  to  £  in  the  envi  ro- 

i  /  * 

ment  C  ______  C.  (e.g.  ,  n  1  os  m.  pt.  from  the  verb  n 8  est 1  i  '  carry  1  , 

-  .  i 

but  gr*el  m.  pt.  from  the  verb  g  r 1 et 1  '  warm,  heat  '). 

3.  21  From  the  examination  of  the  three  sub-groups  of  -at'  verbs 
dealt  with  so  far,  four  distinct  groups  of  basic  stems  emerge: 

(1)  Stressed  open  stems  ending  in  -a-  giving  1 -A  stress;  e.g., 
p  1  ak+a 

(2)  Stressed  closed  stems,  giving  I -A  stress,  e.g.;  ci t+aj 

(3)  Stressed  open  stems  ending  in  -a- ,  giving  I -B  stress;  e.g., 
skak+a 

(4)  Stressed  open  stems  ending  in  e_  giving  I  I -C  stress;  e.g., 
kr '  i  k+# 


^Verbs  of  the  type  r1 esat 1 ,  pom1 e cat 1  »  etc.,  discussed  on  p.  24 
will  have  a  different  derivation  from  these  statives.  These  are  consider¬ 
ed  to  be  derjved  from  the  perfect  i  ve/  forms  in  the  following  manner: 
pf.  pom1  et 1  it1  '  mark  1  <  pom'et+i  +  t 1  ^from  pom'^ta  '  a  mark  1 

Impf.  pom 1  e^^t 1  S  pom1  et+?+^+t 1 

In  the  formation  of  the  i mpe rfect i ves ,  the  indication  seems  to  be  that 
the  - i - ,  which  is  considered  to  be  a  gradation  of  / j / ,  palatalizes  the 
velars  and  dental  stops  into  stridents  (  a  process  referred  to  as  sub¬ 
stitutive  softening). 
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Within  the  framework  proposed  here,  the  roots  of  group  (1) 
above  will  be  marked  with  a  diacritic  feature  of  [+Accented] ,  while 
groups  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  will  contain  the  feature  of  [-Accented]  in  the 
lexicon.  We  can  now  introduce  Pre-cyclical  Stress  Rules  (1)  and  (2) 
which  will  assign  the  initial  stress  position  to  the  roots  of  the 
stems  having  the  features  [  +  Accented]  and  [-Accented], 


(0 


(2) 


V 


[+stress]  / 


[+stress]  / 


C  + 
o  o 


'Acc 


Co+ 


Thus,  for  example,  Stress  Rule  (1),  applied  to  [-Accented] 
roots  will  assign  stress  to  the  syllable  immediately  following  the 


root  morpheme: 

( ( ( (kr 1 i k)+e)+i)+u 
( ( ( (kr1  ik)+e)  +  i)+u) 
( ( (kr i k+e)+i+u) 


( ( ( (ci  t)+aj)+e)+u) 

( ( ( (ci  t)+aj)+e)+u)  PC ( 1 ) 
( ( (ci  t+aj  )+e)+u) 


We  will  adopt  the  convention  that:  when  stress  is  assigned  to  a  certain 
position  then  all  other  vowels  in  the  string  under  consideration  at  that 

point  will  automatically  receive  minus  stress.  This  convention  is  taken 
from  Chomsky  &  Halle  (1968:17)  and  adapted  to  reflect  a  situation  in 
Russian  where  only  a  single  vowel  in  any  morpheme  can  be  stressed.  The 
final  string  of  the  above  verbs  will  then  have  the  following  form  after 
application  of  Pre-cyclical  (PC)  Stress  Rule  (1): 

( ( (k  r  i  k+e)  +  i )  +u)  ( ( ( c  i  t+aj  )  +e)  +  u) 

Applying  PC  Stress  Rule  (2)  to  [+Accented]  roots,  the  following 


derivations  are  obtained: 


. 
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(((plak)+a)  +  e)+u) 
/ 


((((pi ak)+a)  +e)+u) 
( ( (plak+a)+e)+u) 


( ( ( (cuj)+a)+e)+u) 

( ( ( (cuj)+a)+e)+u)  PC  (2) 

( ( ( cuj+a)  +e)  +u) 

( ( (plak+a)+e)+u)  ( ( ( cuj+a)  +e)  +u) 

3.  22  There  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  of  stress  behavior 
given  for  the  above  four  groups  of  verbs;  in  particular,  with  groups 
(3)  and  (A),  where  the  deviations  from  the  general  rule  predominate 
in  group  (3).  The  correct  position  of  stress  is  taken  as  that  given  in 
R.  I  .  Avanesov  and  S.l.  Ozhegov  (Akad'emiia  Nauk,  I960). 

Within  group  (3)  above  (  recessive  type  verbs),  the  verbs  al  ka't 1 
1  crave,  hunger  for  1 ,  kol 1 ebat '  '  vacillate  ',  ko 1 yxat 1  1  sway  ', 

s t rada't 1  1  suffer  from  ',  sosa't 1  1  suck  1  ,  all  show  certain  deviations. 

The  verbs  a  1  ka't 1  and  kol  ebat 1  have  stress  pattern  ! -A  in  the  present 

tense  rather  than  l-B;  i.e.  a  1 £+u  rather  than  *a 1 c+u ,  kol 1  eb  1 1 +u ,  rather  than 

*kol  1  eb  1  1  u,  which  was  shown  to  be  character  i  st  i  c  for  th  i  s  g roup.  For  the  verb  stradat( 

Avanesov  gives  the  forms  strad+aj+u  as  the  proper  forms  rather  than 

st  razcl+u ,  str^zd  l+e+’s  ,  etc.,  which  are  considered  to  be  obsolete, 

although  both  forms  are  acceptable.  For  the  verb  kolyxa't '  ,  both  Avanesov 

and  Daum  (Daum  &  Schenk,  1963)  give  the  forms  kolysA-u^kolyx+aj+e+s , 

kolys+e+s  r\j  kolyx+aj+e+s  ,  but  the  forms  koiyx+aj+u,  kolyx+aj+e+s,  etc., 

are  given  by  Avanesov  as  being  colloquial.  This  is  exactly  the  reverse 

of  what  Avanesov  gives  as  the  prescribed  literary  form  for  s  t  rada't '  . 

Here,  the  forms  strad+aj  +  u ,  st  rad+aj+e+s",  etc.,  reflect  a  levelling 
to  the  more  productive  forms  of  imperfective  verbs,  while  the  forms 
strazd+u,  st  razd+e+s ,  are  considered  to  be  archaic  or  obsolete.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  forms  kolyx+aj+u ,  kolyx+aj+e+s ,  which  are  analagous 


to  the  more  productive  forms  having  the  formant  -aj - ,  are  given  as  col- 


tn 
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loquial.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  above  examples  that  a  levelling 
process  is  at  work  in  the  language  but  is  being  suppressed  by  a  pre- 
scriptivist  attitude  towards  what  is  acceptable.  Consequently,  there 
is  a  mixture  of  acceptable  and  unacceptable  paradigmatic  stress  forms 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  literary  standard. 

From  the  verb  sosat1 ,  there  is  even  a  greater  deviation  from 
the  general  rule.  This  verb  exhibits  I  - C  stress,  i.e.  I  conjugation, 

s  .  /  .z*  6 

constant  end  stress;  e.g.,  sos+u ,  sos  +o+s ,  etc. 

Of  the  fourth  group,  i.e.  the  ll-C  stress,  there  are  only  two 
exceptions;  d 1 e rza t 1  1  hold  1  and  s I ysat 1  1  hear  '.  The  verb  d 1 e rzat 1 

has  I  I -B  stress  (  recessive  stress,  II  conj.)  rather  than  ll-C  stress; 
i.e.  d'erz+u,  d  1  eVz+  i  +s^ ,  d 1  4.  rz+  i  +  t .  The  verb  s  1  ysat '  is  root  stressed 
and  is  the  only  verb  of  this  group  that  does  not  have  stress  on  the 
SFS  £  ,  although  it  still  belongs  to  the  second  conjugation. 

It  might  be  noted  that  the  knowledge  of  the  basic  stems  of  such 

verbs  as  s to j at 1  1  stand  ',  boj/t 1  s  1  a  1  fear',  as  opposed  to  v  1  1  i j at 1 

1  shine  1 ,  is  obligatory  before  the  stress  patterns  can  be  predicted, 

since  the  basic  stems  of  the  former  are  stoj+e  and  boj+e ,  but  vl ' i j+aj , 

(  also  s 1 i j+aj  for  the  verb  s 1 i jat 1  '  shine  1  )  for  the  latter.  Unless 

the  underlying  SFS  vowel  is  known,  the  stress  pattern  and  the  conjuga- 
tional  class  cannot  be  predicted  by  merely  examining  the  infinitives 
in  thei r  orthographi c  forms;  i.e.  stoj/t  1  and  v 1 1 i j  at ' .  However,  by 


L 

The  behavior  of  this  verb  is  not  so  strange  if  it  is  compared 
to  some  verbs  which  were  identical  historically.  These  had  a  back  semi¬ 
vowel  in  the  root,  e.g.,  s'bsat 1  i  ,  rather  than  the  full  grade  vowel  o_. 

If  we  compare  it  to  the  verb  zvat 1  1  call  ',  which  had  the  same  semi¬ 

vowel  in  the  root,  (zfcvat'i),  and  observe  the  conjugations;  e.g., 
sos+u,  sos  1  +<^+s^,  .  •  .  ,  and  zov+u,  zov'+o+s’, .  .  .  ,  we  see  that  these  verbs 
behave  identically.  The  difference  is  that  sosat 1  developed  a  full 
grade  vowel.  Presumably,  this  occurred  because  of  the  double  _s  which 
resulted  from  the  loss  of  the  semi-vowel. 


' 
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knowing  that  s  toj  at 1  and  boj  /t 1  s  1  a  are  purely  stative  verbs,  with  the 
underlying  e_  SFS  vowel,  the  above  problems  disappear.  Another  feature 
which  gives  an  indication  as  to  the  stress  patterns  and  conj ugat i ona 1  class 
is  that  these  are  the  only  two  verbs  of  this  class  which  have  the  vowel 
£  in  the  root.  Two  other  verbs  sm ' e  j at 1 s 1  a  '  laugh  1  and  b 1  e  j  at 1 
(  bl'ejat  )  '  bleat  1  ,  belong  to  stress  pattern  l-C;  i.e. 
sm1 ej  +  u+s 1  ,  sm'ej+o+s+s 1  a ,  b 1 1 ej+u,  b I ' ej+o+s^etc .  Again  these  can 
be  differentiated  from  the  rest  since  these  are  the  only  two  verbs  which 
have  the  root  vowel  e_ . 

The  marking  of  the  basic  stems  for  the  verbs  which  were  shown  to 
be  deviations  from  the  general  rules  presents  a  problem.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  verb  s 1 yVat 1 ,  which  will  be  marked  [+Accented] ,  all  of 
the  verbs  noted  as  exceptions  will  initially  be  marked  [-Accented]  in 
the  lexicon,  although  we  shall  return  to  these  exceptions  for  a  more 
detailed  discussion  in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter.  It  will  be 
shown  that  these  verbs  cannot  be  fitted  into  our  classification  of  the 
stems  satisfactorily  and  that  some  ad  hoc  solution  for  stress  assign¬ 
ment  in  these  verbs  may  be  necessary.  For  those  in  which  two  forms  of 
the  basic  stem  are  possible,  such  information  will  have  to  be  carried 
in  the  lexicon. 

3.  23  Another  group  of  -at 1  verbs ,  briefly  referred  to  earlier, 
are  those  which  we  had  labelled  onomatopoeic  and  are  formed  from  inter¬ 
jections,  pronouns,  particles,  and  certain  onomatopoeic  words.  The  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  these  verbs  exhibit  stress  on  the  last  syllable  of 
the  root  and  consequently  will  be  marked  with  the  feature  [+Accented] 
in  the  lexicon.  The  present  tense  forms  have  their  stems  ending  in 


( 
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- j -  (  i.e.  the  stems  are  closed)  and  their  corresponding  seme! fact i ves 

✓ 

ending  in  -nut 1  retain  the  same  stress  location;  e.g.  ,  x'ix'ikat' 


1  laugh  quietly  1  x1  i  x*  ?  k+aj+u  ,  x 1  i  x1  i  k+aj+e+sf  x '  i  x1  i  k+n+u  , 

x1  i  x1  fk+n+e+s^  .  „  .  ,  etc.  There  are  only  a  few  examples  of  deviations 
from  this  general  rule,  where  the  stress  is  on  the  SFS  vowel, 
g  romyxa't 1 

p  1  1 eskat 1 


1  rumble,  lumber  1  ( ! -A  stress) 
1  splash,  lap  1  ( I -B  stress) 


rykat 1 
gogotat 1 

g  roxotat 

k  1  okot/t 


'  roar  (  as  a  1  !  on  )  1  (I  -A) 
'crackle,  roar  with  laughter  '  ( I -B) 


i  i 


S£- 


!  t  ci  t 


1 opotat 1 

pol oskat 


rokotat 1 


crash ,  pee  1 ,  rol  l  1  ( i  -B) 

'  bubble,  boil  noisily  '  (l-B) 

'  babble,  prattle,  (also,  light  rustling  of  leaves)  1  (l-B) 

1  mutter  (rustle,  flutter  quietly  ) ' ( I -B) 

1  rinse,  gargle  (also,  flap,  flutter  in  a  breeze, 
as  sai Is ,  flag) '  ( I -B) 


1  roar,  murmur,  rumble  1  (l-B) 

str'ekotat 1  1  chirr,  crackle  '  (l-B) 

xoxotat 1  1  laugh  loud  boisterously  1  (l-B) 

whisper  (  produce  light  rustling  sounds)  1  (l-B) 

1  relates  to  singing  of  some  birds,  e.g.,  magpie,  etc.)  (l-B) 


septat 


scekotat 1 


Of  the  above  verbs,  only  two  verbs,  g  romyxat 1  and  rykat 1  (basic  stems 
g  romyx+aj  and  ryk-faj  ,  respect  i  ve  ly),  do  not  have  recessive  stress.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  why  the  above  verbs  differ  from  the  majority  of  onomatopoeic 
verbs  which  are  root  stressed.  In  any  event,  these  will  have  the  feature 
[-Accented]  in  the  lexicon. 

It  may  be  noted  that  several  of  these  verbs  have  statives  which 
express  a  state  of  an  action,  e.g.,: 


' 
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1 mpe  rfect \  ve 

Seme  I  fact i ve 

Stat i ve 

ryka^t 1 

ryknut ' 

rycat 1 

( ( ryk+e) +t 1 ) 

s tukat 1 

s tuknut 1 

s  tucat  ' 

( ( s  t  u  k+e")  + 1 1 ) 

fy*  i rkat 1 

fyXi rknut 1 

fy  rcat 1 

( (fyrk+e)+t 1 ) 

burkat 1 

burknut ! 

bu  real ' 

( (burk+e)  +  t 1 ) 

t  r/skat 1 

t  res  nut' 

v'V/.  , 
trescat 

( ( t  r 1 esk+e) +t 1 ) 

b  r 1 akat 1 

b  r 1 aknut 1 

b  r 1 encat 1 

( (br 'eNk+e)+t 1 )  ,  i 
b r ' eNknut 1  ,  et c . 
i , e .  z 1 v 1 eNkat '  , 

zv 1 akat 1 

zv ' aknut ' 

z 1 v 1 en 1 et 1 

z 1 v 1 eNknut 1 

/  . 
xrustat 

/  . 
xrus  tnut ' 

xrus  t 1 et 1 

Although  this  thesis  is  not  concerned  with  the  semantic  content  of  verbs, 
it  might  be  interesting  to  investigate  the  difference  between  the 
above  recessive  verbs  of  the  type  sceb ' etat 1  '  chirp,  chatter  ',  and 

statives  of  the  type  t r ! escat  *  1  crackle 

In  many  cases  onomatopoeia  has  become  a  secondary  feature  with 
respect  to  the  semantic  content  of  the  verb;  e.g.,  poloskat '  '  rinse 

septat 1  '  whisper  ',  xapat 1  1  grab,  snatch  "  (xap!  -  an  expression 

used  to  denote  quickly  grabbing  or  snatching  something  ),  p 1 1 uxn u t 1 
1  to  fall  noisily,  usually  into  something  wet)  and  a  few  others.  These 
secondary  meanings  denoting  onomatopoeia  will  be  noted  In  connection 
with  these  verbs  in  the  appendix.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  thirteen 
SFS  stressed  onomatopoeic  verbs  listed  on  pp,  30—31  comprise  almost 

7Cf.  L.  Sadnik  and  R.  Ai tzetmu ! le r ,  Handworte rbuch  zu  den  altkirchen- 
slavischen  Texten ,  Slavic  Printings  and  Reprintings,  Ed.  Cornelius  Van 
Schoonve 1 dt ,  Leiden  University  VI,  Mouton  &  Co,  1955,  1 S-G ravenhage  ; 
for  OCS  bngncanjje,  p.  14,  and  zvqs t i  (  -zv^go  )  ,  p.  168. 
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one  quarter  of  the  entire  group  of  recessive  verbs  in  -at 1  discussed 
i  n  Sec.  3.2!. 


3.24  Another  group  of  ~at 1  verbs  which  is  almost  entirely  predictable 
with  regard  to  stress  position  consists  of  verbs  formed  from  nouns 
and  adjectives!  sometimes  adverbs  )  and  ending  in  -n 1 i cat 1  (  ~ i cat ' 

for  verbs  which  are  formed  from  adjectives  having  the  -n-  adjectival 
suffix).  These  verbs  mean  indulgence  or  participation  in  the  state, 
behavior,  conduct,  activity,  trade,  etc.,  denoted  by  the  corresponding 
noun  or  adjective  from  which  they  are  derived.  Of  2 1 8  verbs  taken  from 
a  reverse  dictionary  (  Bielfeldt,  1958),  only  fourteen  do  not  have 
the  stress  on  the  syllable  preceding  the  -n 1  I  cat 1  suffix.  The  roots 
of  these  verbs  are  disyllabic  and  have  the  stress  on  the  first  syllable; 
e.g.,  vz 1 atocn 1 i cat 1  '  be  in  the  habit  of  taking  bribes  ',  kav ' erzn ' i cat 

1  indulge  in  chicanery,  trickery  ',  etc.  Our  pre-cyciical  stress  rules, 
consequently,  will  not  be  able  to  account  for  this  type  of  stress, 
since  Pre-cyclical  Stress  Rule  (2)  will  put  the  stress  on  the  last 
syllable  of  these  roots.  This  could  be  remedied  by  another  precyclical 
stress  rule  or  a  re-classification  of  our  basic  stems. 

3.241  We  had  previously  sub-categorized  the  verbs  into  [4-Accented]  and 
[-Accented].  Since  we  have  verbs  with  recessive  stress  also,  it  would 
seem  more  realistic  to  sub-categor t ze  the  verb  stems  in  the  following 

manne  r ; 


[+Verb] 


iAccented 
+Recess i ve 

__ 


giving  four  possible  root  types ;  [+Accented,  +Recessive],  [+Accented, 
-Recessive],  [-Accented , -Recess  i  ve]  ,  and  [-Accented,  +Recessive]„ 


Viewing  the  verbs  discussed  so 


far,  we  see  that  they  can  easily 


' 

. 
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be  fitted  into  the  above  categories,  e.g.: 


vz 1 atok+i n i k+ej+t 1  moroz+i+t 1 


+Acc 

| 

+Acc 

^Rec 
_  — 

1 

-Rec 

kr i k+e+t 

skak+a+t 

-Acc 

-Acc 

-  Rec 

+  Rec 

It  can  be  shown  that  stress  in  f+Accented]  verbal  roots 
has  only  two  positions;  either  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  root 
or  on  the  last,  the  initially  stressed  roots  making  up  a  very  small, 
almost  insignificant,  proportion  of  the  [+AccentedJ  roots.  ihus, 
we  can  take  the  stress  position  of  [^Accented j  roots  as  the  last  syll¬ 
able  of  the  root,  marking  all  [+Accented]  roots  initially  with  stress 
in  this  position.  By  a  later  rule,  perhaps  post-cyclical,  the  stress 
could  be  shifted  onto  the  first  syllable  for  al!  roots  marked  with  the 


featu  res 


+Acc 
+  Rec 


We  shall  see  later  that  both  Pre-cyclica!  Stress  Rules 
(1)  and  (2)  will  have  to  be  modified* 

Only  in  a  few  cases  do  verbs  of  this  group  not  retain  the  stress 
of  the  nominal  root;  e.g,,  p  'ekar 1  '  baker  'fw  p'ekarn  1  1  cat 1 '  be  engaged 
in  a  baker's  trade’.  However,  the  new  stress  position  is  consistent 
with  them.  nom.  sg.  adjectival  form  p'ekarni j .  Similarly,  for  povar 
1  cook  1  r\j  povirn  1  i  cat 1  1  be  engaged  as  a  cook1  ;  si  1  esa  r 1  '  metal  crafts¬ 
man  1  ru  s 1 'esarni cat 1  1  be  engaged  as  a  metal  worker!  Only  one  verb 

v  /  r 

of  this  type  shows  stress  on  the  SFS  vowel;  ozorn ' i cat  1  from  ozorn 1 i k 


1  mischievous,  naughty  person'.  However  the  verb,  as  do  the  noun  and 


! 


AO 


adjective,  shows  end  stress;  e.g.,  ozorn'i  k ,  ozornoj  (m,  nom.  sg.) 

A  partial  list  of  these  verbs  and  the  nouns  and  adjectives  (or  other 
categories)  from  which  they  are  formed  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix  I 
of  this  thesis. 

These  verbs,  when  unprefixed,  are  all  intransitive,  imperfective 
verbs,  with  stems  ending  in  - j - ;  e.g.  s 1 1 es/r+n i c+aj - ,  pekar+n i c+aj- , 
etc. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  for  twenty  or  so  of  these  verbs, 
a  verb  exists  which  for  all  intents  and  purposes  has  an  identical 
meaning  (Akademija  Nauk  SSSR:  1957-61)  but  contains  a  different  verbal 
suffix,  i.e.  a  different  p  roductive  de  r  i  vat  i  ona  1  process  is  employed 
in  the  formation  of  these  alternates  to  the  -n " icat '  verbs: 

b 'esputn ' i cat  b'esputn'ik  '  a  dissolute  person  1  lead  a  dissolute 

life  1 

b'esputstvo  1  extremely  d i sorde red  1 i fe  ,  indecent 
behavior  '  ;  abandon  oneself  to  dissoluteness,  lead 
a  di ssol ute  life'. 

brod'a'ga  1  a  vagrant,  vagabond  1  ;  be  a  vagabond  or 

vag  rant  1  . 

brod'aga  ;  means  the  same  as  above, 
gaer  1  buffoon  1  ;  1  play  the  fool1 

gaerstvo  -  1  buffoonery,  tomfoolery  means  same  as 
above . 

malodusnij  1  faint-hearted,  cowardly  'show  lack 
of  spirit,  be  cowardly' 

ma  1  odus '  estvo  (  same  as  malodusf  ie);  means  same  as  above. 

ma rod 1  or  '  marauder,  pillager  '  ;  'maraud,  pillage  ' 

marod'orstvo  1  action  of  a  marauder,  pillager  '; 
same  as  above 

ob'ezjana  '  monkey,  ape  '  ;  '  to  ape  ' 


b ' esputs tvovat ' 

b  rod  1 ^zn 'icat'  - 
b  rod  '  az\  t ' 

/  ,  .  V/  .  , 

gae rn  i cat 
gae  rs  tvovat ' 

ma 1 odusn ' i cat ' 

ma  lodus ' estvovat ' 
ma  rod ' orn 1 i cat ' 
marod ' orstvovat  ' 

obez j  an ' i cat  ' 


■ 


ob 1 ez j  an 'it1 
prazdn  i cat 

prazdnovat  ' 

roskosn ' i cat 1 

roskosestvovat 1 

sabotazn ' i cat 1 
/ 

sabot ' i rovat 1 

✓  v 

s 1 i bar 1 i tn 1 i cat 1 
s' i ba  r 1 i tstvovat 1 

skoromn ' i cat 1 

skorom' i t 1 s 1  a 
si  esa rn  i cat 
s  1  1  esar 1 i t 1 
stol'ar  n 1 i cat 1 

stol 1 ar 1 i t 1 

/  ,  .  v  t  . 

s t rann  i cat 

st  ra'ns  tvovat  1 
/ 

suprot 1 i vn 1 i cat 1 
/ 

suprot 1  i  v 1  i  t's'a 

I  f  |  ^  ,  i 

t  rap  ezn  i cat 

t  rapezovat 1 


ob'ezjana  ;  means  as  above. 

prazdn' i k  1  holiday,  festive  occasion 

1  to  celebrate  a  holiday1. 

1  to  idle  ones  time  away'. 

'  to  celebrate  some  festive  occasion,  holiday 

roskosn ij  '  luxurious  1  ;  1  live  luxuriously  1 

rosko^' estvo  '  luxury  means  same  as  above. 

sabotazn' ik  '  saboteur  ' ;  '  to  sabotage  ' 

*  saboteur  ;  means  same  as  above. 

/ 

s'ibar'it  '  Sybarite  ';  '  lead  a  life  of  a  Sybarite  1 

s ' i bar ' i tstvo  '  sybaritism,  sybaritic  life  '; 
meaning  as  above. 

skoromn' ik  '  one  who  observes  feast  days,  i.e.  one 
who  partakes  of  the  proper  food  as  prescribed  for 
feast  days';  '  to  eat  the  food  prescribed  by  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  on  feast  days  ' 

■k  skoromn  i  j  ( a d j  )  ;  meaning  as  above. 

si 'esar'  '  metal  worker  ';  '  engage  in  metal  work  ' 
sl'/sar';  means  same  as  above 

stol'ar  '  joiner  '  -  '  beca  joiner,  do  a  joiner's  work  ' 
stol'ar;  meaning  as  above 

strain 'ik  '  a  wanderer,  traveller  ' ;  '  to  wander,  travel 

stranstv'ie  '  a  wandering,  travelling  ';  "  travel, 
move  constantly,  1 

/ 

sup  rot ' i vn ' i k  '  adversary,  enemy  ';  1  to  oppose, 
object  to  ' 

/ 

*  suprot' ivnij  ( a d j )  '  set  against  something  '  (adj.j; 

meaning  as  above 

trap' ezn 'ik  '  in  a  monastery,  the  monk  who  looks  to 
the  food  for  the  common  table;  the  food  itself  called 
trap ' dza ;  1  in  a  monastery,  to  dine,  sup  together  1 

trap'eza  (  see  above  );  meaning  same  as  above 
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f 1 i g 1 1 aVn 'icat' 

f ' igl 1 ar1 i t 1 
xoz  aj  n ' i cat 

xoz 1 aj  s  tvovat 1 


f 1 i ska  1 1 n 1 i cat 
f ' i ska  1  'it' 
ca jovn  icat 


figl'ar  1  conjurer,  fool,  jester  1  to  act  as 
a  fool,  jester  1 

figl'ar  ;  same  as  above 

xoz'atn  1  master,  owner  1 ;  manage  a  household,  play 
the  master,  to  lord  it1 

xoz'ajstvo  1  agriculture,  farming,  etc,  ,  one's 
property,  belongings';  to  be  engaged  In  one  of 
the  above;  also  has  the  same  meaning  as  xozajn'icat' 
above  ' 

f'iskal  1  Informer,  telltale  ';  1  inform,  etc,  ‘ 
fiskal  ;  meaning  as  above 

cajovn'ik  Jone  who  likes  tea  ';  to  spend  much  time 
at  drinking  tea  ' 


V  /  , 

ca jevat 
ca] n 1 i cat ' 


caj  '  tea  ';  means  same  as  cajovn" icat”  above 
caj  '  tea  ' ;  means  same  as  ca jovn “ icat ”  above 


The  derivation  of  these  verbs  can  be  done  from  either  the  adjectival 


or  nominal  root  and  In  terms  of  a  labelled  bracketing  will  take  the  ap¬ 
proximate  following  forms: 


V i  n f  fvs  [  N[Ad  j  [  N[pa'k°5 ‘  '  1  N 1  n !  a!1;1  NeJ  ]  V_  C  '  1 


V  i  nf . 


After  the  erasure  of  the  brackets,  the  following  form  will  be  derived 
p^kos  t ' i n 1 i k ' ej  t ' .  After  application  of  consonant  sharping  rules  and 
vowel  change  rules  after  palatals,  the  form  pakos  t 1 i n ' I cejt '  will  go  to 
pakos  t 1  i  n  'Tcaj  t '  .  The  reduced  vowel  j_  (opposed  to  full  grade  vowel  j_  ) 
and  the  j_  wi  1  1  be  elided  before  consonants  by  appropriate  phonological 
rules  to  give  the  infinitive  pakos  t ' n ' i cat 1 .  The  reduced  vowel  of  the 
adject i va 1 i z i ng  and  nominalizing  formant  suf f i x  - i n-  Is  posited  since 
in  all  forms,  nominal,  adjectival,  and  verbal,  the  consonant  / 1 /  is  sharp- 

/  /  /  s/ 

ed  before  the  /n / ;  e.g.,  bez  d'el'n' ik,  b'ez  d'el 'nij  ,  b ' ez  d ' e 1 1 n ' i cat ' . 
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Other  consonants  will  be  non-sharp  before  /n/  after  application  of  the 
appropriate  phonological  rules. 

3.25  The  final  sub-group  of  the  -at 1  -  class  of  verbs  are  those 
which  contain  the  complex  -ov+a-  suffix  (-ev+a-  after  palatals  and 
palatalized  consonants).  These  are  examined  separately  because  of  a 
seemingly  peculiar  phonological  process  which  occurs  in  the  forms  which 
are  constructed  from  the  Extended  Verbal  Stem  (i.e.  BASIC  STEM  +  PRES.), 
viz.,  the  -ov-  to  -uj-  alternation.  This  alternation  presents  special 
problems  both  with  respect  to  the  stress  rules  and  the  derivational 
rules.  We  will  deal  with  these  problems  at  the  end  of  this  section  in 
more  detail. 

With  the  exception  of  7  or  8  disyllabic  infinitives  which  have 
the  -ova-/-eva-  suffix,  all  the  ?erbs  of  this  sub-group  can  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  having  constant  stem  stress.  This  can  be  illustrated  if  we 
examine  the  constituent  structures  of  some  of  these  verbs  with  their 
basic  stems  and  stress  location.  For  example: 

1 nf i n i t  i  ve  3  sg  pres.  Bas  I  c  ^Stem 


1 .  bodrs  tvovat 1  ' 

1  be  awake  ' 

bodrstv+uj+e+t 

bodrstv+ou+a+t ' 

unas 1 1 edovat 1  ' 

1  i nhe r  ?  t  1 

f 

u  +na  -i-s  1  1  ed  +  uj  fe+t 

d-  -i-  na  -j-  si1  ed+ou+a+t ' 

2.  sus£' estvovat 1 

1  exist  1 

s us t ' es tv+uj+e+ t 

s  use  1 es  tv+ou+a+t 1 

bu^1  eva't 1 

1  rage  1 

bus+ujte+t 

bu^+ou+a+t 1 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  matter  whether  the  root  is  stressed  as 
in  bodrstvovat 1  or  the  SFS  vowel  as  in  sus’ges tvo vat  1  ,  the  -ov  which 
alternates  with  - u j -  in  the  present  tense  is  always  retained  in  the 
present  tense  forms.  The  stress  therefore  remains  constantly  on  the 
stem  (i.e.  the  root  or  the  -uj-  suffix  which  forms  part  of  the  stem), 


' 
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the  -u j -  suffix  acquiring  the  stress  only  in  those  cases  where  the  SFS 
vowel  -a-  is  stressed  in  the  infinitive;  e.g.  susses tvovat ,  susces  tv+uj  +  u , 
susses  tv+uj+es ,  s  u  s  ce  s  t  v+  uj  +e  t , . . .etc.  Included  in  this  same  sub-group 
are  the  -ir+ov+a+t  and  -  i  r+ov+a^+t 1  verbs  which  show  similar  stress  pat- 

/  /  ^  .  o  / 

te  rns  ;  i  .  e .  -  i  r-ov+at  1  ^  -  i  r+uj  +  u  ,  i  r+uj+es  .  .  .  ,  and  -  i  r+ov+at 
- i r+uj  +u ,  - i r+uj+es  , . . .etc.  in  a  summary  discuss  ion  of  stress  in  the 
- i rovat 1  verbs ,  V.L.  Voroncova  (1967)  has  shown  that  there  is  still 
some  vacillation  in  the  stress  position  in  the  infinitives  of  this  type. 

In  some,  the  stress  is  phonemic;  e.g.,  plan1 I rovat 1  1  to  construct  a  plan  1 


and  plan1 i rovat 1  1  to  descend  slowly  in  some  flying  apparatus 


In 


others,  this  stress  vacillation  is  a  stylistic  variation;  ba 1  lot1 i rovat 1 


or  ba 1  loti rovat 1  ,  1  to  vote 


w  i 


ith  the  latter  being  considered  archaic. 


In  this  type  of  infinitive,  according  to  V.r  nc ova s  the  tendency  is  for 
stress  to  become  established  on  the  - i r-  suffix. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  with  espect  to  the  verbs  which 
have  infinitives  ending  in  -evat1  -  It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  there 
are  seven  disyllabic  verbs  ending  in  -evat  ■%/  ~ovat 1  which  exhibit  a 


stress  pattern 

i neons i stent  w i th 

that  of  the  rest  of  the  -ovat 1  *<J 

-evat1  verbs. 

These  show  stress 

l-C  (I  conj . ,  end  stress),  for  example 

/  . 

snovat 

- 

lP  0  o  / 

snuj-*u,  snuj+os,  snuj+ot . . . etc. , 

sovat 1 

- 

.  /  A*  .  „  i. 

SUJ+U,  5  Uj’-OS  ,  SUJ+Ot,.  .  . 

V  /.  , 

zevat 

- 

„  t  ^  Vf  „  ^  .:/ 

ZUJ+U,  zuj+os,  zuj+ot  ...., 

k  1  1  evat 

1  - 

/  / 
kl'uj+u,  kl'uj+os,  kluj+ot,... 

kovat 1  ■ 

kuj+u,  kuj+os,  kuj+ot,... 

p  1  1  evat 

1 

pl'uj+u,  pl'uj+o^,  p  1  1  uj+ot ,  .  .  . 

b 1 1 evat 

1  - 

bl'uj+u,  bl'uj+os,  bl 'uj+ot,... 

. 


^5 


These  verbs  differ  from  other  -ov  at1  e  v  a  t 1  verbs  in  one 
major  respect;  they  do  not  have  the  -eva-  formant  suffix  but  only  -a- . 

The  -ov-  and  -e v-  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the  root,  i.e.  kov+a+t 1 , 
p 1 1 ev+a+t 1  , . .  .etc,  in  all  of  the  present  tense  forms,  the  -uj -  constitutes 
the  only  syllable  of  the  stem  in  contradistinction  to  other  verbs,  e.g., 
kuj+u  vs.  suscestv+ijj+u  (Ip.  sg.  pres.)  where  -u  j  -  is  considered  to  be  a 
formant  suffix.  These  other  verbs  have  at  least  one  other  syllable  in  the 
stem  before  the  -uj-  suffix.  Listed  below  is  a  small  sample  of  such  verbs 
noc+ev+a+t 1  1  to  spend  the  night  1 

ma 1 1 +ev+a+t 1  1  to  paint  1 

korc+sv+a-ft 8  1  to  root,  grub  out  1 

s us ces tv+ov+a+t 1  1  to  exist1 

Howe ve r ,  the  disyllabic  i nf i n i t i ves  w i  ,  *  be  anal ysed  as : 
kov+a+t 1  1  shoe,  forge  1 

zev+a+t 1  1  chew  1 

rather  than  k+ov+a+t 1 , . . . etc.  In  actual  fact,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
-v-  in  all  of  these  forms  can  be  derived  f  om  an  underlying  ~u~  (Lightner 
1967;  pp.  kk-k5) ,  Such  a  segmentation  would  also  explain  the  seemingly 
exceptional  stress  behavior  of  the  verb  d 1 n 1 e vat  1  '  spend  the  day  1  , 

e.g.,  d 1 n 1 uj  +  u  ,  d ' n 1 uj+es  ,  d 1 n 1 uj+et , .  etc.,  where  one  would  expect 
the  stress  to  be  *d ' n 1 uj+u 1 ,  #d 1 n ' uj-ros , . .  etc. ,  consistent  with  p 1 ' uj+u  , 
p 1 1 uj+os .  However,  if  we  analyze  this  verb  not  as  *d ' n ' ev+a+t '  but 
d 1 n 1 +ev+a+t '  ,  we  see  that  it  behaves  regularly  like  noc+ev+a+t1  ,  i.e. 
noc+uj+u ,  noc+uj+es, . . .etc.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this 
verb  is  derived  from  dini,  i.e.  d'en 1  '  day  like  noc+ev+a+t '  from 


N/ 

noc 


night  1 


. 
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For  verbs  of  the  type  p 1  an  1 i r  ovat ,  mob ' i 1 1 i z 1 rovat '  'mobilize,1 

we  will  consider  the  segments  -  i  r-  and  -  i  z-  i  r-  as  part  of  the  root 

/ 

rather  than  part  of  the  entire  verb  suffix;  i.e.  mob  1 ? 1 1 i z 1 i r+ov+a+t 1 
instead  of  mob i 1 1 +i z 1 + i r+ov+a+t ' .  These  verbs  are  not  of  Russian 
origin  but  reflect  borrowings  from  French  and  German,  (French  verbs  in 
- i se r  and  German  -ieren).  In  this  way  we  could  reduce  the  three  complex 
verbal  suffixes  -ov+a-  ,  ~  i  r+ov+a-  ,  and  -iz  '  +  !  r+ov+a-  to  one;  -ov+a-  . 

There  are  some  verbs  which  in  the  infinitive  look  identical 

to  the  kl'evat1,  zeva  t  verbs  but  do  not  show  the  ~ev~  r^J  ~  uj  -  a  1 te  rna- 

tion  in  the  present  tense.  Rather  they  have  basic  stems  ending  in  -aj - ; 
e.g.,  z  1  eva  t 1  'yawn,  gape',  with  basic  stem  z'ev+aj-;  z  '  ev+aj+u  , 
z  '  ev+a'j+es'.  .  .etc.  In  addition,  there  are  imperfect  i  ve^perfegt  i  ve 

j  f  / 

pairs  of  the  type  s  p  1  evat 1  s  1  a  nj  s  p  1  et 1 s 1  a  1  rehearse  and  d'eva  t  'v 

d'et'  1  to  put  ',  where  the  basic  stems  of  the  imperfect i ves  are 

s  p'ev+aj-  and  d ' ev+aj -  .  A  similar  phenomenon  is  evident  in  the  derivation 

of  the  secondary  derived  i mpe rfect i ves  from  i mperfect i ves  with  -et ' 

type  infinitives.  These  verbs  have  basic  stems  in  -ej - ;  e.g.,  s  p'ej+t' 

(impf.)  p'er'es  p'ej+t1  (pf)  p'er'es  p'ej+v+aj+t'  ( D I ) ;  gr 'ej+t 1 

(impf.)  na+gr'ej+t'  (pf.)  na+g.r' ej+ v+aj  +  t 1  (D.L).  There ,  the  Dl  '  s 

also  have  their  basic  stems  ending  in  -aj -  although  superficially  the 

8 

infinitives  look  like  regular  -ov+a  verbs. 

o 

Although  the  secondary  i mperfect i ves  constitute  a  group  out¬ 
side  the  scope  of  this  thesis,  since  they  are  formed  by  prefixation  and 
suffixation ,  the  stress  patterns  are  entirely  predictable.  Furthermore, 
they  exhibit  certain  phonological  features  which  deserve  special  at- 
tention.  If  we  take  the  tripartite  correlation  of  the  verbs  gTad'et 
'  to  gaze  upon  '  and  vlad'et '  '  to  own  '  ;  gl  1  ad  'et 1  ^  ogTad'et'  rv 
og  1  1  ad+j  v+aj+t 1  an<^  v  1  ad  '  e’lfrv  ovl  ad  '  et '  ovl  ad  '+ev+aj+t '  ,  we  see 


A7 


Four  other  verbs,  davat 1  '  give  '  ,  ustavat 1  1  to  tire  1  , 
vstava^ 1  '  rise,  get  up  ',  uznava 1 t 1  1  recognize  1 ,  can  be  considered 
along  with  the  -ov+a- ^ -uj -  verbs  although  their  derivation  is  slightly 
different.  These  verbs  exhibit  a  -  v+a  r~> - j  ~  alternation  in  the  present 

tense;  e.g.,  da+v+a-  rJ  da+j+u  (lsg.),  da+j+os  (2  sg.);  u+sta+v+a- 

.  /  .  /v 

u+sta+j+u  ,  u+sta+j+os  , .  .  .  etc . 


that  both  the  -iv+aj-  and  the  -ev+aj -  formant  suffixes  constitute 
allomorphs  of  the  same  morphemes.  That  is,  they  are  i mpe rfect i v i z i ng 
suffixes.  But  in  the  case  of  the  -  i  v+aj  -  suffix,  the^  stress  falls  on  the 
syllable  immediately  preceding  it,  while  in  the  -ev+aj  ~  suffix,  stress 
falls  on  the  -aj -  SFS  vowe^;  i.e.  the  stem  ends  in  -ev+aj ~ .  Again,  if 
we  take  the  verbs,  ostanov 'it'  1  to  stop  ',  and^  p ! e r 1 e 1 1 etj  et 1  and  the 
tripartite  correlations  ostanov  'it1  ^ostanov  1  1  at  /v/  ostana^l  '  +  i  v+aj+t 1 
and  p'er'el'et'et1  rs>  p'er'el  1  etcit 1  /Z  p  1  e r 1  e  1  1  <4t+  iv+aj +t 1  ,  we  see  that 
there  is  another  allomorph,  namely,  the  -*i  v+aj  -  suffix  of  ostanavl  1  +  i  v+aj+t 
(i.e.  where  the  preceding  consonant  is  palatalized).  The  same  situation 
is  seen  in  the  secondary  impf,  of  smot  r 1 et 1  '  to  look,  f  gaze  at1,  e.g., 

smotr'e^'  rv  osmotr'et1  osmat r+i v+aj+t 1  and  in  s 1 i d 1 et 1  !  to  sit1; 
eg.  ,  s'  id'le/tlrJpros1  id'et^/pros1  iz+i  v+aj  +  t1  .  But  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  derivation  of  verbs  from  g 1 1  ad 1 et 1  and  1 1 et 1 et 1  of  the  same  -et 1  class, 
we  have  - i v+aj -  wi thout  any  sharping  of  the  stem-final  consonants.  There 
is  then  a  consistent  substitutive  softening  of  the  stem-final  consonants 
of  the  -it1  type  verbs,  but  rare  occurrences  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the 
-et1  type .  This  raises  the  question  of  how  the  proper  allomorph  is  to 
be  predicated  (actually,  there  are  only  two  which  present  a  problem, 

-  1 i v+aj -  and  - i v+aj - .  Since  -ev+aj -  is  really  -v+aj -  added  onto  the 
root,  e.g.,  nag r ' evat 1 ,  (((  na+g rej )+v+aj ) +t 1 ) .  Morris  Halle (1963: 

121,128-129)  sets  up  three  i mpe rfect 1 vi z i ng  suffixes,  -ov+aj - ,  Q-aj , 
and  -V+aj-,  where  in  the  second  suffix,  0^  represents  an  unspecified 
rounded  vowel,  i.e.  an  a rch i phoneme ,  and  the  -aj - r^-aj -  represents 
unstressed  and  stressed  suffixes.  Halle  sf ates( 1 963 : 1 28)  that  we  are 
not  dealing  with  the  morphophono 1 og i c  / Iv+aj/  since  according  to  R. I . 

Avanesov ( Russkoe  literaturnoe  prolznosante ;  p.  136)  the  sounds  [i]  and  [ 1 i ] 
are  the  normal  sounds  that  appear  post-ton i ca 11 y  In  place  of  [o] .  Al¬ 
though  it  is  not  stated  as  such,  Halle  in  fact  implies  that  - i v-  and  - 1 i v- 
will  occur  automatically  in  post-tonic  position  in  place  of  -ov-  depending 
upon  the  character  of  the  preceding  consonant,  i.e.  sharp  or  non-sharp. 

But,  the  fact  remains  that  the  roots  in  the  above  examples,  e.g^.  ,  -g  1  1  ad- 
from  vzgl'ad  'a  glance  1  ,  t°_ t  '  flight  '  ,  s'  id-  from  s1  id'et,  '  to  s  i  t  '  , 
smotr-  1  review1,  must  be  redundantly  specified  as  ending  in  non-sharp 
consonants  (cf.  Theodore  Lightner,  1965:20,  Doctoral  Dissert. ,  "sharping 
of  consonants  will  be  accounted  for  by  recqufrlng  that  all  consonants  in  under¬ 
lying  representations  be  (redundantly)  specified  non-sharp..,").  Consequent¬ 
ly,  -iv-  and  - ' I v-  cannot  be  derived  from  Morris  Halle's  -ov- .  Theodore 
Lightne?  (Segmental  Phonology,..,  )  does  not  deal  with  this  particular  type 
of  Imperfectivlzatlon  (derived  impf.  in  his  terminology). 


■ 
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The  derivation  of  these  verbs  is  not  quite  clear  and  presents 
some  problems  within  the  framework  developed  by  Halle  and  lightner. 

We  need  not  go  into  this  problem  in  this  thesis. 

3.26  We  can  now  reconsider  Pre-cyclical  Stress  Rules  (1)  and 
(2)  in  light  of  the  data  presented  for  the  -at 1  verbs. 


PC  (1) 

PC  (2) 


V  y[+s tress]  /  jj  \l 

/  ?-Acc 


Co  +Co 


■> 


[+stress]  / 


r- 


-1  Co+ 


-f-Acc 


For  the  moment  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  above  two  rules 
assign  initial  stress  to  the  basic  stems,  which  will  then  be  the  input 
to  the  cyclical  rules  of  the  phonological  component.  We  will  further 
suppose  that  cyclical  rules  a^e  necessary  for  final  stress  placement 
in  the  derived  verbal  forms,  finite  and  infinite.  The  cyclical  rules 
used  by  Lightner  (1967:47)  for  verbal  derivation  will  be  adopted  with¬ 
out  essential  modification. 


C ( 1 )  unrounded  vowel 


C  (2)  u 


x  j  before  a  rounded  vowel 


v_  be  fore 'a  vowe 


j_  before  any  vowel  except  j_ 


C ( 3)  vowels  are  truncated  before  vowels 

C(4)  consonants  are  softened  (pa  1 ata 1 i zed ,  sharped)  and  velars  re¬ 
replace  by  palatals 

(a)  before  the  morpheme  o_  followed  by  a  consonant;  and 

(b)  before  a  morpheme  beginning  with  a  front  vowel. 

C ( 5 )  Transitive  softening  occurs  before  j_;  after  which  j_  drops. 


Also,  we  will  use  Lightner's  bracketing  of  immediate  con¬ 
stituents  rather  than  the  one  proposed  in  this  thesis  since  our  bracket- 
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i ng  is  incompatible  with  the  cyclical  rules  formulated  by  Lightner. 

(Verbs  such  as  torgovat ' ,  for  example,  cannot  be  properly  derived 
using  our  bracketing  and  Lightner's  cyclical  rules.)  His  bracketing  is: 

(  (ROOT  +  VERB  SUFFIX  +  PRESENT)  +  (PERSON-NUMBER)  ) 

V  Ps  Ps  E  E  V 

Before  proceeding  to  the  derivation  of  verbal  forms  it  will 
be  necessary  to  add  another  cyclical  rule  -  one  for  stress  shift  - 
which  will  apply  before  any  of  the  above  derivational  rules  (cf. 

Harms  1968  :  69 )* 


C(  1 ) 


SD: 


-cons 

+voc 

+stress 


-cons 

+voc 


1 


SD: 


2 

1 


_v  [+stress] 
X.  [-stress] 


The  application  of  these  rules  to  the  morphophonemi c  re¬ 
presentations  of  verbs  like  kri  cat 1  ^-Rec^>  p  1  akat 1  ([+Acc]),  and 

skaka 1 t 1  I^Recl  will  give  the  following  derivations: 


inf.  kri cat 1 :  (krik+e+t1) 


.PC( 1 )  v  (kri k+e+t 1 ) 

> 


C(l')  ,  (2)  ,  (3) 

(kr  ic+e+t 5 ) 


i napp 1 i cable 


C(4) 


We  must  add  yet  another  rule  proposed  by  Lightner  (p.50)  in 


V 


order  to  obtain  the  desired  form  kri  cat 1  .  We  can  label  this  rule 
P(l)  and  have  it  apply  after  the  cycle. 

P(l)  e"  _ ^a  after  a  palatal 


After  application  of  P(l),  we  obtain  the  desi red  krica  t 1 . 
lsg  kr  iW  ;  ((  krik+e+i)  +  u) 


First  'Cycle;  ((  krik+e+i)+u)  _ *PC(1)  _  ,  w  v  _ , 

C(l') _ ^  ( (kr  i  K+e+i  )+u)  ^sCdHgJ,  ^  inapplicable 

.  C(3)  krik+i)+u)  _ ^  C(4f  ( ( k  r  i  c+  i  J+u) 

^  C ( 5 )  ^  i napp 1 i cable. 


((  krik+e+i)+u) 

C(1)(J) 


fenof  ?sv.hob 


. 
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v  / 

Second  Cycle:  (kric+i+u) 

.  /v 

(kri  c+j+u) 


C(l')  ^  (kric+i  +  u)  C(2)  ^ 


C(5) 


i napp 1 i cable 


Note  that  within  the  cyclical  rules  proposed  by  Lightner,  a 

velar  can  be  replaced  by  a  palatal  on  two  occasions;  before  a  front 

vowel  or  before  j_.  In  the  second  cycle,  C(5)  applies  vacuously 

since  k_  was  palatalized  in  the  first  cycle  by  the  front  vowel  J_. 

Observe  also,  that  there  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  j_  in  the 

.  v  .  /  .  .  . 

last  derivation  of  the  second  cycle;  i.e.  kri  c+j  +  u .  Since  this  j_ 
has  not  palatalized  k_,  it  cannot  be  dropped.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  j_  -  t  run cat  ion  is  part  of  the  palatalization  rule  (  C (5)  ); 
i.e.  the  rule,  is  in  essence*. 

S  D  :  [  +  c  ons  ]  [  j  ] 


1  2 

SC:  1  .  palatal 

2  '  null 

- 

However  since  the  structural  description  is  not  met  by  the 
form  kri  c+j  +  u,  the  rule  for  t  runcat  i  ng  j_  cannot  apply.  Aside  from 
this  technicality,  we  can  see  from  the  application  of  the  rules  to 
a  [-Acc ,  -  Rec]  verb  of  the  type  kr  i  ca'1 1 1  ,  the  desired  stress  position 
is  obtained. 

v*  #  / 

Now  let  us  apply  the  rules  to  a  [-Acc, -Rec]  verb  like  citat  . 

inf.  ci  ta  c 1  :  (cit+aj+t1)  _ _^PC(1)  _ ^(cit+aj+t)  _ ^ 

all  other  rules  inappl i cable.  7 

The  j  will  be  truncated  before  consonants  by  another  post  cyclical 


rule  which  will  not  be  introduced  here, 
lsg.  ci  taj u  :  ( (ci  t+aj+o)+u) 

First  Cycle:  ((  cit+aj+o  J+u)  _ ^  PC(l)  _  ( ( ci  t+aj+o)  +u)  _ 

all  other  rules  i nappl i cable.  '  ' 
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Second  Cycle:  (ci t+aj+o+u) 


C(l'),  C  ( 1 )  ;  (2) 


inapplicable  v  C(3) _ ^  (cit+a'j+u) 


C(*0,  (5) 


-> 


i  napp  1  i  cab  1  e^ 


?  .  / , 


~7* 


c  i  taj  u 


We  have  deviated  here  from  our  proposed  postulation  of  the 
present  vowel  e_  and  have  used  the  present  vowel  o_  as  suggested  by 
Lightner.  This  was  done  in  order  that  rule  (1)  obtain  the  desired 


J  ;  '  •  e 


-> 


j  before  o.  In  addition,  we  can  see  that  in  the 


V  .  / 


derivation  of  c i tat 1  the  desired  stress  placement  is  obtained.  For 
[+Acc,-Rec]  verbs  such  as  p  1  /'  kat 1  ,  the  same  results  will  be  achieved 
since  once  the  pre-cyclical  stress  rule  places  stress  on  a  morpheme 
which  is  not  a  single  vowel,  the  stress  will  remain  on  that  same 
morpheme  throughout  the  entire  cycle.  For  example: 


lsg.  p 1 acu  :  (  plak+a+o)+u) 

First  Cycle:  ((  plak+a+o)+u) 

[+Acc] 

_ ^  C(i')  _ 

((pi  ak+j+o)  +u) 
Second  Cycle:  (plac+o+u) 


-» 


PC  (2) 


((  plak+a+o)+u) 


i nappl i cab le 


C(  1) 


C(5) 


* 


e 

( (plac+o)+u) 


■> 


■> 


C(3) 


-> 


(pl ac+u) 


u 


We  will  now  try  to  derive  the  correct  forms  for  [-Acc,  +  Rec] 
verbs  such  as  skakat 1 .  Within  the  cycle,  we  will  apply  only  the 
pertinent  rules,  disregarding  those  which  are  inapplicable  in  order 
to  shorten  the  derivation. 


inf.  skakat:  (skak+a+t1) 


PC(1) 


(skak+a  +  t ' ) 


[-Accl 

skakat 1  all  other  rules  inapplicable 


lsg.  skacu :  ( (skak+a+o)+u) 

[-Acc] 


First  Cycle:  (  (skak+a+o)+u) _ 

C(l')  v  ( (skak+a  +o)+u) 

- - — J 


PC(1)  *  (  (skak+a  +o)+u) 

.  - 7  _ 


( (skak+j+o)+u) 


C(l) 


A 


( (skac+o)+u) 


. 

' 


Second  Cycle:  (skac+o+u)  - — ->  C  ( 1' )  — -4  (ska£+o+u)  — £ 

C (3)  (ska^+u)  — ^  skacu 
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3  sg.  skacet :  ( (skak+a+o) +t) 

First  Cycle:  ( (skak+a+o)+t)  — - PC  ( 1 )  ( (skak+a+o)  +t) 

[-Acc] 

C(l')  ( (skak+a+6)+t)  —  ^  C  ( 1 )  - 4 

( (skak+j+o)+t)  C  ( 5 )  “““—4  ((skac+o)+t) 

Second  Cycle:  (ska£+o+t)  — ^  no  rules  applicable 

it  is  easily  seen  that  here  we  must  introduce  another  ru'le 

for  [-Acc ,+Rec]  verbs  which  will  retract  the  stress  onto  the  root 

in  all  forms  of  the  singular  except  the  1  sg.  Since  the  1  sg. 

is  the  only  form  in  which  the  verb  ends  in  an  open  syllable,  we  can 

formulate  the  following  post-cyclical  rule. 


P  (2)  V 


[+stress]  / 


-Acc 

+Rec 


Co  +Co  VC 


This  rule  will  retract  the  stress  from  non-final  vowels 


onto  the  root  only  in  those  cases  where  the  root  is  specified 

with  the  feature  [+Rec]  in  addition  to  [-Acc] . 

If  we  apply  P (2)  to  (ska£+o+t)  we  will  obtain  (skac+o+t) ,  the 
o  present  morpheme  becoming  unstressed  by  convention.  A  low  level 
phonological  rule  will  reduce  the  o  — j_  in  unstressed  position, 

giving  the  final  form  s ka£ i t . 

However,  the  infinitive  s  ka  ka  t '  also  has  a  closed  final 
syllable  and  our  rule  will  retract  the  stress  incorrectly  to  the  first 
syllable  *skakat 1 .  We  can  block  this  stress  shift  in  the  infinitive 
by  introducing  a  special  stem  boundary  marker  (=) .  This  boundary 
will  be  of  a  higher  order  than  the  morpheme  formative  boundary  (+) 
and  we  will  adopt  the  convention  that  this  stem  boundary 


' 


. 
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marker  will  be  used  to  designate  the  last  derivational  suffix  entering 
into  the  formation  of  a  lexical  category.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
derivational  history  of  the  verb  vz 1 atocn 1 i cat '  'be  in  the  habit 
of  accepting  bribes',  can  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner; 


(a) 

[vzat ' 

=]  1  take 

1 

V 

V 

(b) 

[V[vz' 

at] v+ok=] 

'  b  r i be 

N 

N 

(c) 

[  [  [v 

z'atok]  +ok] 

+  i n i k=] 

N  N  V 

V 

N  N 

(d) 

V.  [ 

[  [  [  vz'at' 

]  +ok]  +in 

'  nf  Vs 

N  V 

V  N 

•  K. J  -JTl  J  y 

N  Vs  inf.  '  be 

in  the  habit  of  taking  bribes  '. 

The  difference  then  between  the  infinitive  skak+a=ta  and  the  3  sg. 
is  the  stem  is  shortened  by  one  syllable  and  that  stress  in  these 
recessive  verbs  can  be  said  to  fall  on  the  last  syllable  of  the 
stem  of  all  forms.  We  can  then  reformulate  rule  P(2)  to  include  this 
new  feature: 

jr  i 

Co  VC 


1  / 

1 

]/ 

'-Acc 

.+Rec 

1 _  _ J 

The  infinitive  (skak+a=t')  will  not  be  affected  by  this 
rule,  while  the  3  sg . ,  which  will  have  stress  placed  on  the  present 
morpheme  0_  by  the  cyclical  rules  (i.e.  (skac=o+t)  will  have  it  retract¬ 
ed  onto  the  root  by  P(2)); 


(skac=o+t) 


ska cot . 


We  can  now  apply  these  rules  to  other  verbs,  for  example, 
torgova 1 t 


/|4-'  '  trade,  bargain,  suscestvova '  t 1  '  exist  ',  etc 


inf.  torgovat ' :  (fcorg+ou+a-t ' ) 

[-Acc] 


^C(1) 


( torg+ou+a=t ' ) 


~  J 

~  C(l')  _ ^  (torg+ou+a-t1)  C(2)  _v>(torg+ov+a=t 1 ) 


rtw  si  no 


Here  the  cyclical  rules  convert  the  stressed  -u-  to  -v- , 


thereby  cancelling  the  stress  which  no  other  rule  will  replace. 

/ 

1  sg.  torguju:  ( ( torg+ou+a=o) +u) 

First  Cycle:  ( ( torg+ou+a=o) +u)  s  P  C  ( 1 )  ((  torg+(/u+a=o) +u) 

[-Acc]  ** 

C(D  __^((  torg+ou+a=o)+u)  _ ^C(l)  _ ^ 

( (torg+ou+j=o)+u)  _ _ ^  C(3)  ^  ( (torg+u+j=o)  +u) 

Second  Cycle:  (torg+u+j=o+u)  C(3)  (torg+u+j  =  u) 

,  /. 

torguj  u 

In  the  present  forms,  the  correct  results  are  obtained.  The 
correct  stress  placement  in  the  infinitive  can  be  achieved  if  we 
reformulate  the  complex  formative  suffix  -ov+a- .  From  an  examination  of 
complex  suffixes  it  is  found  that  there  are  three:  -v+a  j -  ,  - i v+a j -  , 
and  -ov+aj - .  We  can  consider  them  to  be  complexes  of  the  sort,  that  is 


0 

-  i  - 

o 

c 


+ 


v+aj  , 


consisting  of  three  morphemes.  Also  this  -o-  of  the  complex  suffix  is 
never  stressed.  This  analyses  captures  a  certain  generality.  In  verbs 
derived  from  complex  nominal  and  adjectival  stems,  there  are  several 
other  suffixes  (nomi na 1 i z i ng ,  etc.)  which  are  also  never  stressed; 
e.g.  -tel  1  -  as  in  zela+tel  1  +s tv+o+v+a+t 1  ,  -n  i  c-  as  in  kaverz+n  1  i  c+a+t 1  , 
and  -estv-  ,  as  in  mona^+estv+o+v+a+t 1 .  Consequently,  we  can  consider 
-o-,  -n i k- ,  -estv-  to  be  [-Accented]  segments. 

We  can  then  reformulate  the  pre-cyclical  rule  for  stress  place¬ 
ment  in  [-Accented]  stems  as  follows: 


P ( 1 )  V  _ ^ [+s t ress ]  j 


V 

[-Acc] 


Co+ 


Where  the  V  going  to  stress  is  not  specified  for  the  feature  of 
accentedness . 


. 
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In  other  words,  this  rule  will  place  the  stress  on  the  vowel 
immediately  following  the  last  [-Accented]  vowel  if  that  vowel  is 
not  specified  for  either  the  feature  [±Accented] .  Since  we  are  only 
specifying  roots  as  [+Accented] ,  this  rule  should  obtain  the  correct 
initial  stress  placement.  Applying  this  reformulated  rule  to  the 
infinitive  of  torgova  t 1  we  see  that  in  fact  the  stress  does  fall 
on  the  proper  vowel,  r 


inf.  torgovat:  (torg+o+u+a=t 1 ) 

[-^Acc]  [-Acc] 

( torg+o+u+a=t ' ) 

( torg+o+u+a=t 1 ) 


9 


PC(1) 
C(  1  1 ) 
C  ( 2) 


9> 


(torg+o+v+a=t 1 )  _ ^  torgova  t 


However, if  we  attempt  to  apply  this  rule  to  the  present  tense 
forms  of  the  verb;,  which  is  [-Acc,-Rec],  we  find  that  there  is  an 
ordering  paradox  within  the  cyclical  rule. 

1  sg .  torguju:  ((  torg+o+u+a=o)  +  u)  _ ^  PC(!)  _  ( (torg+o+u+a=o) +u) 

[-Acc] 


,C(1  ') 


9 


( (torg+o-ru+a=o)  +u) 


c(i) 


( (torg+o+u+j=o)  +u) 


Here  we  would  want  the  rule  which  converts  an  unrounded  vowel 
to  j  before  a  rounded  vowel  to  apply  before  the  stress  shift  rule. 

This  would  yield  the  desired  result  for  this  verb  by  blocking  the  stress 
shift  rule  C(l').  However  for  end  stressed  verbs  such  as  kr 1 i£at 1 
1  shout  '  we  want  the  opposite  ordering  since  after  the  initial  place¬ 
ment  of  stress  by  PC ( 1 )  we  want  to  shift  the  stress  onto  the  next  vowel 

before  a  v  j.  This  ordering  paradox  cannot  be  resolved  within 
- -T 

the  present  thesis  and  we  propose  that  stress  assignment  be  carried 
out  pos t-cyc 1 i ca 1 1 y . 
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3.  27  The  following  rules  have  been  designed  to  apply  to  the  derived 
verbal  forms  immediately  after  the  t rans format i ona 1  cycle. 


P(l)  V 


Co  + 


where  V  is  the  first  vowel  of  the  word  not 
marked  for  features  of  accentedness. 


P  (2)  V  _ ^  [+stress] 


tAcc 


Co  + 


P  ( 3 )  V 


v  [+stress]  /  # Co  j  +Acc 
->  /  !  +Rec 


p  ( 4)  v 


-> 


[+stress]  /  >  -Acc  Co=Co  VC  # 


L_+RecJ 


The  addition  of  rule  (3)  was  necessary  in  order  that  verbs 
with  initial  root  stress  be  accounted  for.  It  is  a  general  character¬ 
istic  of  root  stressed  verbs  that  stress  is  either  on  the  initial 
syllable  of  a  polysyllabic  root  or  on  the  syllable  preceding  the 

verb  suffix.  Verbs  of  the  type  kaverz-n i cat '  '  engage  in  intrigue 

/  0  v 

chicanery,'  jab'ed-n8 icat 1  1  tell  tales  vz 1  a  toc-n1 icat 

1  take  bribes  fall  into  this  category  and  will  be  marked  with  the 

features  [+Acc  ,  +  Rec]  „ 


We  can  now  apply  these  rule. s  to  verbal  forms  which  have 
gone  through  the  transformat i ona i  cycle: 


i nf .  skaka  t ' 


1  sg:  ska^u : 


(skak+a=t')  _ ^  P(l) 

[  -  A  r  r  1  -7 


-y 


(skak+a=t) 


+Rec 

P(2) , (3) (4) 

(skac=u) 
f-Acc-j 
+  Pec 

P (2)  ,  (3)  } 


i napp 1 i cab  1 e 


skaka  t' 


-> 


P(  1) 


(skac=u) 


napp  I  i cab le 


* 


skatu 
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3  sg:  ska^e^: 


(skac=o+s)  y  P ( 1 ) 


^  (skac=o+s)  _ ^  P(2),(3) 


v.  i  napp  1  i  cable 
■7 


Imp.  sg:  skaci  : 


(skac=i)  ^  P(l) 
i napp) i cab  1 e 


P(k)  (skac=o+s")  _ ^  skaci  s 

vowel  reduction 

(skac+i)  «  P2 , 3 , ^ _ v 

_ _  skaci  * 


pres,  gerund  skaca :  ( skac=a) 


P(2)  ,  (3)  ,W 


P  ( 1 )  _ v  (skac=a)  / 

.  i  nap(51  i  cab  le  v  skaca 


inf.  k  r  i  ca^t '  : 


(kric+a=t‘)  _ _ ^  P(l) 


-> 


(kri c+a=t) 


r*cc]  p.2,3,i*. 

-Rec 


Isg.  kri  cu'i 


3sg.  kri^it: 


(kr i c-u) 


P(D 


i napp 1 i cable 
v 


napp 1 i cable 


(kri  c=u) 
kr  i  cu 


kr i cat ' 


P ( 2 )  ,  (3)  ,  (*0 


(kric=i+t)  _ ^  P ( 1 )  ^  (kri&=i+t)  _ ^  P,2,3*^ 


imp;  sg;  kric*i  ; 


P(l) 


i napp 1 i cable 

(kri  c  =  i )  p 

inappl i cable 
pres,  gerund:  kri  ca/:  (  kric=a)  _ v  P(l) 


kr i ci t , 


( k  r  i  c*  i ) 


P2,3,4, 


-> 


kr  i  ci 


(kr  i  c=a) 


P2,3,4, 


/ 


inf.  torgovat 


i napp 1 i cable 

(tqrg+o+v+a=t 1 ) 
j.-A'cc,  p-Acc] 

-  Re  c 


kr  i  ca 


PCD 


(torg+o+v+a/=t  ‘ )  _ 


1 sg ,  torguju: 


P2.3.4,  inapplicable  x  torgova' t^ 

'  r  * 

(torguj=u) 

j-'Accj  inapplicable  ^  torgujjj 


P  ( 1 )  ^  (torguj  =  u)  ^  P2 , 3  , ^ » 


and  similarly  for  the  other  present  forms,  the  imperative  sing,  torguj  and 
the  pres,  gerund  torguj a  since  P(l)  will  assign  stress  to  the  -uj-  morpheme 


in  all  eases . 


■ 
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inf.  p 1 akat 1  :  (plak+a-t) 

[+Acc] 


P  ( 1 ) _ ^  inapplicable 


-> 


P2 


(plak+a=t)  v  P3,  ^  inapplicable 


-> 


p 1 akat 


ls9*  p  1  a^es:  (plac-o+jj)  ^ 


P(l) 


-> 


napp  I i cable 


(plac?=o+sO  v  P(3),(4)  v  inapplicable 

7  7 


P(2) 


vowel  reduction 


I  mp . 


p  1  ac :  (pla£=i) 

(pi ac=i ) 


-> 


PCD 


-> 


(plac+is) 
i napp i i cab le 


p  1  ac  i  s 


P  (2) 


P(3),(^)  _ ^  inapplicable  _ ^ 


vowel  reduction 


pres,  gerund  p 1 aca  :  (plac=a) 

P(2) 


(p 1 ac) 


AA  o 

J 


p  1  ac 


P  ( 1 ) 


» 


(pi ac=a) 


•> 


v  i napp 1 i cab  1 e 
~P 

P(3 )  , (4) 


i napp 1 i cable 


"7* 


/  v 
p  1  aca 


From  the  above  derivations  it  would  seem  that  rule  pairs  P(l) 

and  P(4),  and  P(2)  and  P(3)  act  'independently  of  each  other;  the  former 

assigning  stress  to  roots  having  the  feature  [-Acc] ,  the  latter  to 

those  which  have  the  feature  [+Acc] .  This  independence,  however,  is 

confined  to  simple  stems  only.  To  show  that  these  rules  apply  in  an 

10 

interdependent  manner  for  complex  stems  we  have  only  to  apply  these 

stress  rules  to  verbs  such  as  ka  verzn ' i cat 1  ,  s i ' esaVn ' i cat '  ,  and 

/  v 

pat  r 1 i arsestvovat  , . . .  etc. 


A  low  level  phonological  rule  will  truncate  the  imperative 
morpheme  i  after  stressed  stems,  except  where  a  consonantal  cluster 
C | C2  exisTs  stem  finally,  e.g.  kri kn 1 i 

10  By  complex  stems  we  mean  those  that  contain  derivational  suffixes 
(i.e.  nominalizing  suffixes,  )  and  complex  verbal  suffixes,  e.g. 
dobro  +  ze 1  a  +  t 'el *+stv  +  o+v+a  =  t'  and 

pref|x  Root  Nominalizing  Complex  verbal 

Suffixes  Suffix 


■ 
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inf.  kav'e  rzn  '  i  £at 1  :  (kav 'erz+n  '  i  c+a=t ' ) 

'  / 

[-Acc] 


P  ( 1 ) 


+Acc 

+Acc 

+  Rec 

+  Rec 

(kav ‘erz+n  1  i  c+a"=t  ‘ ) 
(kav'/rz+n* \ c+a=t ‘ ) 
(kav 1 e  rz+n 1 i c+a=t 1 ) 
i napp 1 i cable 


-» 


P  (2) 
P(3) 
P(4) 


-> 


~> 


kav 1 erzn 1 i cat 1 


lsg.  kav  1  e  rzn  1  i  <£a  j  u  (J<av].e  rz+n  1  i  c+aj  =  u) 

[-Acc] 


P(l) 


+Acc 

+Acc 

+  Rec 

+  Rec 

(kav 'erz+n  1  ic+aj=u) 
(kav 'eVz+n  1  i  c+aj=u) 
(k/v '  erz+n  1  i  c+aj=u) 
inapplicable  _ 


~> 


P(2) 
P  (3) 
P(4) 


i  /  i  , .  ✓  . 

v  kav  e  rzn  i caj  u 


4 


...and  similarly  for  all  other  finite  forms  under  discussion  in  this 
thesis.  The  reason  for  the  three  rules  applying  is  that  the  structur¬ 
al  description  for  the  application  of  the  rules  is  met  by  virtue  of  the 
twofold  specification  of  the  stems  as  l+Acc]  and  [-Acc]. 

For  the  verb  s  1  1  esa  1  rn  1  i  cat  '  which  is  [+Acc,-Rec],  only  P(l) 

.  #  /  V 

and  P(2)  will  apply.  In  the  same  manner,  the  verb  pair  iarsest- 
vovat 1 wou 1 d  have  the  feature  specifications  of  [-Acc]  and  [+Acc]  as 
fol lows : 


s/s/  f  I 

s usees  tv  +  o+v+a=t 

nom.  root  complex  verbal  suffix 

as  opposed  to  simple  stems  such  as 

moroz  +  i  =t'  'freeze'  and  kasl ' +  a=t '  'cough' 


nom.  root  verbal  suffix 


nom.  root  verbal  suffix 
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(pat  r 1 i ars+estv+o+v+a=t 1 ) 
+&cc  [-Acc]  [-Acc] 

-Rec 


Rule  P ( 1 )  would  place  Initial  stress  on  the  ta=  SFS  vowel 
after  which  Rule  P (2 )  would  shift  the  stress  onto  the  last  vowel 
of  the  root. 

3.3.  In  this  chapter  we  have  presented  a  major  class  of  verbs 
with  diverse  derivational  characteristics  along  with  all  stress  pat¬ 
terns  possible  in  the  con j ugat iona 1  system.  At  the  outset  of  this 
thesis  it  was  assumed  that  stress  assignment  could  be  accounted  for 
within  the  transformational  cycle  of  the  phonological  component  by 
ordering  the  stress  rules  within  the  existing  rules  for  verbal  deri¬ 
vation.  It  was  found  thac  the  interaction  of  these  two  types  of 
rules  led  to  certain  complications,  one  of  which  was  an  ordering 
paradox  in  the  cycle.  Also,  it  was  found  that  the  stress  assignment 
rules  could  be  positioned  immediately  afte  the  t ransformat i ona 1  cycle 
and  that  no  difficulty  was  encountered  in  assigning  stress  to  the 
derived  forms.  Without  further  justification  it  was  assumed  that 
this  was  the  position  the  rules  should  occupy  within  the  phonological 
component  of  a  grammar  of  Russian.  The  justification  for  this  assump¬ 
tion,  or  the  lack  of  it,  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the 
conclusion  to  this  thesis. 

Further,the  rules  proposed  acted  independently  of  each  other 
when  applied  to  simple  stems,  the  diacritic  features  [-Acc]  and  [+Rec] 

triggering  the  stress  shifts.  However,  when  applied  to  complex  derived 
stems,  the  rules  were  found  to  be  interdependent,  both  rules  for  [-Acc] 
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stems  applying  to  these  complex  stems.  In  addition,  i t  was  proposed 
that  these  rules  have  a  strict  ordering,  and  that  the  ordering  of 
the  rules  was  that  in  which  they  are  given. 

In  the  following  chapter,  where  the  remainder  of  the  verbal 
classes  are  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  same  rules  will  account 
for  the  stress  patterns  with  no  changes  required. 
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Chapter  IV 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  RULES  TO  THE  SECOND 


CONJUGATION  AND  IRREGULAR  VERBS 


4.0  We  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  remaining  classes 
of  verbs. 

One  of  the  major  classes,  referred  to  briefly  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  the  -at 1  statives  (with  underlying  velar+e) ,  consists 
of  the  -et 1  type  verbs.  These  can  be  grouped  into  two  sets:  those 
which  retain  the  SFS  (-ej -  in  the  basic  stem)  and  are  consequently  I 
conjugation,  constant  root  or  stem  stress;  and  those  which  drop  the  -e- 
SFS  vowel  in  the  present  tense.  As  was  mentioned  previously,  verbs 
with  basic  stem  ending  in  -e-  (rather  than  -e j -  )  invariably  belong  to 


the  second  conjugation;  e.g,,  v !  1  d  1  e  t 


1  s  A  1  “+■ 1  1  see  1 


/v  f  v 

v 1 i z+u ,  v 1  id1 is.  .  .  , 


1 | det  'sit  1  s 1 i z+u,  s 1 i d 1 i s . , . ,  smocr ' et 1  '  look  (at) 


smotr'+u^  smotr 1  is...  etc.  This  very  same  phonological  distinction 
reflects  an  underlying  contrast  of  semantic  and  syntactic  classes:  the 
verbs  with  basic  stems  ending  in  -ej-  belong  to  the  class  of  inchoative 
verbs;  and  those  containing  -e- ,  like  the  -at'  verbs  (with  underlying 
ve  1  arte)  ,  belong  to  the  class  of  stative  verbs.  Here  again,  there  is  a 
direct  correspondence  (with  singular  exceptions),  between  the  semantic  - 
syntactic  class  of  verb  and  conjugation  and  stress  patterns.  We  shall 
proceed  to  discuss  these  two  groups  of  verbs  separately  and  in  more  de¬ 
tail. 

4.1.  Although  the  stress  in  the  inchoative  verbs  is  constant, 
its  position  in  the  basic  stem  is  not  predictable.  Some  verbs  have 
stress  on  the  root  as  in  pi ' es i v 1 et 1  '  grow  bald  while  others  stress 
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the  SFS  vowel  as  in  b'el'et 


turn  white 


Both  are  stressed 


on  the  stems  throughout  the  paradigm  and  consequently  belong  to  I -A 


/. 


/.  , 


stress;  e.g.,  p  1  1  es  i  1  v  '-t-ej+u ,  pi  *es i v 1  +e  j+es  .  .  .  ;  b  1  e  1  1  +ej  +  u  ,  b  1  e  1  '  e j+es 
etc.  in  terms  of  the  conventions  adopted  here,  the  former  will  be  mark¬ 
ed  [+Acc  s  -Rec  ]  and  the  latter[-Acc  , -Rec  ]  in  the  lexicon. 

These  verbs  are  deadject i va 1 s  and  denominals  and  do  not  in  all 
cases  retain  the  stress  position  of  the  adjectives  and  nouns  from  which 
they  are  derived.  A  sample  of  such  verbs  is  given  below: 

V  ' 

pi  ' e s i v i j 


■  / 


bald  '  (nom. sg.m.adj .)  pi 'esiv'et '  1  grow  bald 

b 1 e  1  i  j  1  white  (nom.sg.m.  adj.)  b ' e 1 ' et !  !  turn  white  ' 


kam ' en 


/ 


stone,  rock  1  (nom.sg.)  kam ;  en  1  et 


turn  to  stone, 


become  petrified  1 

ft 

/  / 
d  r 1  axl  i  j  1  decrepit1  (nom.  sg  m.adj".)  d  r 1  ax  1  '  et 1  1  become  decrepit 

Such  a  list  can  be  extended  to  'include  many  other  verbs  in  which 

the  stress  location  in  the  basic  nominal  and  adjectival  forms  does  not 

correspond  to  the  stress  location  in  the  derived  verba-  forms.  These 

verbs  will  be  marked  in  either  of  two  ways  In  the  lexicon;  [+Acc  ,  -Rec] 


or  [-Acc  ,  -Rec]  . 

1+.2  The  sub-group  of  stative  verbs  has  very  few  exceptions  to 

/ 

the  general  end  stress  pattern.  Two  exceptions  are  v 1  1 d 1 et 1  1  see 
and  ob'fd'et1  '  insult  1  ,  which  will  be  marked  [+Acc,  -Rec].  The  re¬ 
mainder  have  stress  on  the  SFS  -e-  and  will  consequently  belong  to  the 
[-Acc, -Rec]  group  of  lexical  items. 

Five  of  the  SFS  —vowel  ^stressed  verbs,  s  mo  t  r 1  e  t  look  (at)  , 
v 1  e  r  t 1  et 1  1  turn  (around),  twist  ',  t  '  e  rp  1  et. 1  '  suffer,  endure  ', 

xot'et'  1  wish,  desire  and  r'ev'et1  1  bellow,  roar  are  further 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  first  three  verbs;  s mo t r ' e ' t 1 , 


. 
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v'ert'et1  and  t'erp'ei1  belong  to  the  recessive  stress  pattern  (II  conj.), 

while  r'ev'et'  exhibits  an  unusual  I  conj  .  ,  end  stress,  i  .  e .  r 1 e v+u , 

r'ev'+^j  etc.  The  verb  xot '  et 1  is  even  more  unusual  since  it  not  only 

exhibits  a  mixture  of  stress  patterns  in  the  present  tense, but  also  a 

mixture  of  two  conjugations.  The  singular  forms  of  the  present  tense 

show  1 -B  stress;  e.g.,  xoc+u ,  xoc-re  s ,  xoc+et ;  whi le  the  plural  forms 

. /  /  / 

show  I  I  - C  stress  as  expected,  i.e.  xot ' l m,  xot 1 i t 1 e ,  xot  at.  The  three 
recessive  type  verbs  will  then  be  marked  [-Acc  s +Rec]  with  an  addition¬ 
al  diacritic  feature  noting  its  conj ugat i ona 1  deviation.  The  verb 
xot 1 ^t 1  will  have  to  be  specified  with  additional  features  in  order 
that  the  stress  pattern  can  be  accounted  for  :  [-Acc,+Rec]  for  the 
singular  present  forms,  and  [-Acc  ,  -Rec]  for  the  plural  present  forms. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the *e  are  several  verbs  of  the 
-et'  type  which  cannot  be  easily  classified  on  the  basis  of  either 
stativeness  or  i nchoat i veness .  If  we  take  a  verb  such  as  bo i ' et , 
which  can  either  mean  '  to  be  ailing  1  with  the  basic  stem  bol'+ej-  , 
or  1  ache,  hurt  ',  with  the  basic  stem  bo  He,  it  is  difficult  to  at- 

o  / 

tribute  an  inchoative  meaning  to  the  stem  bo  I  1 +e j -  since  both  these 
verbs  seem  closer  to  the  semantic  class  of  statives.  if  we  take  the 
verb  zr'et1  which  can  mean  either  1  to  ripen  1  or  '  behold,  perceive  1 , 
no  such  problem  arises  since  the  inchoative  has  the  expected  z r 1 e j - 
basic  stem  and  the  stative  zr'e-;  e.g.  zr'ej+es,  zrej+et. . .etc. , 

y  B  /  o 

and  zr'+u,  zr'+i s. . .etc.  Another  such  verb  is  p 'estr 'et 1 , i n  which 
the  verb  with  the  basic  stem  p ' est r*e j -  can  have  the  meaning  1  be 
distinguished  by  a  diversity  of  color  1  or  1  become  va <  legated,  parti 
colored  ',  the  former  meaning  actually  describing  a  certain  state  rather 
than  a  change  of  state  which  is  a  characteristic  of  an  inchoative  verb 
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as  in  the  second  meaning.  The  verb  p'estr 'et ',  whose  basic  stem  is 
p  1  es tr ' e-  1  flit  before  one's  eyes,  come  into  sight  often1,  does 
behave  as  an  actual  stative  verb.  The  solution  to  problems  of  this 
type  must  necessarily  be  found  in  additional  semantic  and  syntactic 
information  in  the  matrices  which  underlie  the  lexical  item. 

There  are  other  stative  verbs  of  the  type  z u d 1  et 1  1  to  itch  1 
and  zud 1 et 1  1  produce  a  monotonic  ringing  sound1  which  have  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  -it1  class  of  verbs  with  the  same  meaning  (Akademija 
Nauk:  1961).  Even  though  these  usually  are  given  as  belonging  to  com¬ 
mon  or  popular  speech,  they  are  nevertheless  unusual  since  the  -it1 

correlate  of  an  -et 1  stative  verb  is  normally  a  transitive,  causitive 

/  / 

verb;  e.g.  b'el 'et 1  '  become  white  '  and  b ' e 1 'it'  '  to  whiten  or  make 

/  /  .  . 
something  white  kopt ' et '  '  give  off  smoke  '  kopt ' i t  (intrans.) 

'  smoke  '  ,  kopt ' (t '  (trans.)  '  to  cover  with  soot,  smoke,  or  cure 

i n  smoke ' . 

4.3  Another  large  class  of  verbs  are  the  -nut ' -  type  infinitives. 
Within  this  class,  a  division  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  semantic 
and  syntactic  features, s i nee  they  are  all  structurally  identical.  Although 
the  great  majority  of  these  verbs  are  perfectives  and  at  the  same  time 
semel fact i ves ,  there  exists  a  small  sub-group  within  this  class  which 
is  neither.  Structurally  identical  to  the  seme  1  tact i ves ,  they  comprise 
a  group  of  unprefixed,  imperfective  inchoatives.  The  stress  pattern 
within  these  inchoatives  is  easily  determined,  while  within  the  sub¬ 
group  of  semel fact i ves  there  is  some  diversity,  the  stress  location  in 
the  semelfactive  generally  corresponding  to  that  of  the  basic  imperfective. 

4.30  The  group  of  inchoatives  which  denote  a  prolonged  intensi¬ 
fication  of  some  state  have  root  stress  ([+Acc  ,  -Rec]);  e.g.,  v '  /nut ' 


_ 
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/  / 

fade,  wither  ',  g i oxnut 1  1  abate,  subside  ',  s 1 1 epnut 1  '  go  blind  ', 

s 1 abnut 1  1  weaken,  become  weaker  '...etc. 

/ 

There  are  several  verbs,  gnut 1  1  bend  t ' anut 1  '  pull,  draw  ', 

1 1  nut 1  1  cling,  stick  to  ',  tonu t  1  sink  1  which  have  I  conjugation, 

end  stress  or  recessive  stress  rather  than  !  conj  constant  root  stress. 

In  addition,  the  verb  t 1 anut 1  cannot  be  classed  as  either  a  semelfact- 

i ve  or  inchoative,  being  simply  a  durative,  imperfective  verb.  The 

verb  gnut 1  is  similar  in  this  respect.  The  verbs  I1 nut 1  and  tonut 1 , 

which  are  semantically  inchoative,  do  have  the  existing  variants 
/  / 

1 1 i pnut 1  and  topnut 1  with  the  same  meanings.  Also,  it  may  be  noted 

that  historically,  in  the  formation  of  the  verbs  t ' anut 1 ,  1  1  nut ' , 

and  tonut 1 ,  a  consonant  has  been  lost  before  the  -nut  '  suffix: 

/  x  / 

t 1 ag+nut 1 ,  1 ' i p+nut 1 , top+nut 1 .  We  wl 1  I  not  investigate  the  derivation 
of  these  verbs  in  any  greater  depth  bat  will  simply  mark  these  exceptions 
with  the  following  features: 

gnut 1  [-Acc  ,-Rec]  1 'nut 1  [-Acc  5  -RecJ 

t 1 anut 1  [-Acc  ,  +Rec]  tonut1  [-Acc  ,  +Rec] 

In  the  derivation  of  several  of  these  inchoatives,  a  root  vowel 
alternation  occurs,  either  between  the  root  /owel  of  the  basic  form  and 
the  primary  imperfective,  or  between  the  root  vowel  of  the  primary  imper- 


fective  and 

the  derived  secondary 

imperfective  form. 

The  following 

examp  1 es : 

Base  form 

Primary  impf. 

Secondary  impf. 

A1 te  rnat i on 

/ g  1  uxoj  / 

/g 1 oxnut 1 / 

u  r*J  o 

/suxoj  / 

/s^xnut 1 / 

/zasyxat 1 / 

U  0  ^  y 

/d<£xl  i  j/ 

/doxnut 1 / 

/  i  zdyxa't 1  / 

on;  y 

/m1 orz 1 i j/ 

/m1  <4rznut '  / 

/zam' e  rzat '/ 

o^  e 

I'l 

1 
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4.31  Within  the  sub-group  of  the  seme i f act i ves ,  the  stress  pat¬ 
tern  is  either  I -A  or  l-C  depending  on  whether  the  stress  is  on  the 
root  or  on  the  -nut 1  class  ending  in  the  infinitive.  It  generally 
corresponds  to  the  location  of  stress  in  the  imperfective  forms;  i.e.  the 
semelfactive  will  be  root  stressed  if  the  imperfective  is  root  stressed 

and  end  stressed  if  the  imperfective  is  end  stressed.  For  example,  the 

/ 

semelfactive  k 1 1 i knut 1  has  root  stress  corresponding  to  root  stress  in 

/  j  ,  , 

the  imperfective,  k 1 1 ? kat 1  1  call  and  z 1 e vn u t 1  has  ending  stress  as 
in  the  imperfective  z'evat1  'yawn1.  However  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule. 

The  group  of  seme  1  fact i ves  which  are  entirely  predictable  are  the 
seme  1  fact i ves  of  the  imperfective  onomatopoeic  verbs.  They  are  all 
characteristically  root  stressed  in  correspondence  with  the  root  stress 
of  the  i mpe r feet i ves .  In  connection  with  this  group,  It  was  noted  that 
several  of  these  verbs  had  statlves  with  stress  on  the  SFS  vowel, 
which  in  turn  was  a  general  characteristic  of  stative  verbs.  With  some 
exceptions,  this  seems  to  be  a  general  rule  operating  within  the  semel- 
f act i ves  of  purely  stative  verbs;  i.e.  root  stress  In  the  semelfactive 
corresponding  to  SFS  vowel  stress  in  the  Imperfective  stative.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  correlations: 

Onomatopoe  i  c  ( i  mpf . )  Stative  ( i  Tip f . )  Seme  I  f  act  i  ve 


stukat 1 

v  / 
s  tucat 

t 

stuknut 1 

fy  i rkat 1 

f y  r  ca^t 1 

fy rknut 1 

buVkat ' 

bu  rcat 

bi/rknut 1 

/ 

t  r 1 eskat 

V  V"  / 

t  r  escat 

tr 1 esnut 1 

b  r 1 akat 1 

b  r 1 encat 1 
b  r 1 acat 1 

b  r 1 aknu  t 1 

zv '  akat' 

.  t  . 
zv 1 en  et 

zv  1  a^knut 1 

V  / 

b r  uzzat 

br 1 uzgnut 
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Stative  (impf.) 


i  *  v  /  | 
v  i zzat 


drozat ' 
k  r 1 i cat 1 


i  .  w  / 

p  i scat 


g  1  1  ad  1  e^t 1 


.  .  .  / 
s v  ist  et 


Semel factive 
t 

v '  izgnut 1 

drognut 1 
/ 

k  r 1 i knut 1 
/ 

p  1  i  sknut 

g  1  1  /nut 1 

/ 

s v 1 i s  tnut ' 


Excep  t i ons ; 

s/  /  X 

dysat  dyxnut 

b  1  1 es t 1 et 1  bl ' esnut ' 

b  1  1  i  s tat 1 

From  the  data  introduced  thus  far,  a  correlation  between  the 
semantic  and  syntactic  class  of  a  verb  and  its  stress  pattern  could  be 
shown  for  only  a  small  portion  of  the  verbal  forms.  Only  onomatopoeic 
verbs,  stative  verbs,  and  a  small  sub-group  of  inchoative  verbs  showed 
predictable  stress.  The  remainder  of  the  verbal  types  show  little 
or  no  correlation  between  syntactic  features  and  stress.  The  semel- 
factives  generally  show  a  stress  pattern  corresponding  to  the  imperfec- 
tive  form  of  the  verb.  This  pattern  is  predictable  only  when  the  stress 
in  the  basic  imperfective  is  predictable.  These  seme  1  fact i ves  will  then 
have  to  be  marked  as  either  [+Acc  -Rec]  for  root  stress  and  [-Acc 
-Rec]  for  end  stress  in  view  of  the  lack  of  information  available  for 
specification  in  the  lexicon. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  last  major  class  of 
verbs  -  the  II  conjugation  - i t1 verbs  -  to  which  the  last  section  of 
this  chapter  will  be  devoted,  a  few  minor  groups  will  be  examined. 

These  groups  are  presented  separately  more  from  a  derivational  point 
of  view  than  from  the  stress  standpoint.  These  verbs  exhibit 
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stem  features  which  are  not  evident  in  the  infinitive  forms  but  which 
appear  in  the  other  finite  forms  of  the  paradigm.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  following  groups  belong  to  the  I  conjugation. 

4.4  The  first  group  consists  of  about  two  dozen  monosyllabic 
and  disyllabic  stems,  The  monosy 1 1 ab i cs  are  obligatorily  stressed  in  the 
infinitive  and  unstressed  in  the  finite  present  forms, while  the  roots 
of  the  d i sy 1 1 ab i cs  are  unstressed  in  both  the  infinitive  and  present 
tense  forms.  These  verbs  can  be  listed  according  to  stem-final  fea- 
tures.which  in  all  cases  are  consonantal.  The  first  sub-group  retains 
the  stem-final  consonant  throughout  the  parad i gm  wi thout  change: 


>1 

,  ,  m  , 

n  1  est 

1  carry  1 

;  n'es  <-u , 

n  es  os ,  n 

past 1 

• 

i 

i 

pasture  1  , 

pas+u,  pas 

'+o!  .  .  . 

/ 

• 

i 

.  / 

tr'ast' 

1  shake  1 

;  tr'as+u, 

tr  as ‘+os . 

v'ez 

t' 

i 

1  transport;  v'ez+u, 

I  i 

v 1 ez '+os . . 

/ 

f 

.  /v- 

9TZ- 

t' 

1  gnaw  ' ; 

gryz+u,  gryz'+os.  .  .  , 

/ 

l'ez+u,  1' 

/  . 

l'ez 

t' 

1  crawl  1 ; 

ez '+es . . .  , 

/ 

/ 

polz 

t' 

i 

1  creep, 

crawl  along 

1 ;  pol z+u , 

/  /  .  /s/ 

i d  t 1 i  1  go,  proceed  i d+u ,  i d  +os . . . 

/  /  /v' 

spas  t 1 i  1  save,  rescue  spas+u 1 >  spas  +os . . , 

These  verbs  belong  to  the  1  conjugation  and  with  the  exception 


of  l'ez  t'  are  all  end  stressed.  The  verb  g ryz  t 1 ,  which  is  obligatorily 
stressed  in  the  infinitive,  loses  its  stress  to  the  vocalic  morphemes 
of  the  present  tense,  imperative,  and  the  present  gerund.  Although  these 
verbs  can  be  fitted  into  our  classification  of  accented  or  unaccented 
stems  and  stress  in  the  finite  forms  of  verbs  such  as  gryz  t1  and  l'ez  t 1 
can  be  accounted  for  by  our  major  stress  rules,  we  will  need  to  add 


. 

'  i  *f  i 

? ' 


■ 

f  o  J 
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another  rule  to  account  for  the  infinitive  stems.  The  major  stress 
rules  will  remain  unchanged  since  they  have  more  general  application. 
The  two  verbs  above  and  others  which  behave  similarly  are  exceptions 
not  only  in  stress  but  derivation  also.  We  can  therefore  add  the 
following  rule  for  infinitival  stress. 


Although  the  number  of  verbs  which  undergo  this  rule  are  small 

in  number  and,  in  this  discussion,  limited  to  only  the  infinitives, 

such  a  rule  does  have  wider  application.  if  the  scope  was  extended 

to  include  past  tense  forms,  the  rule  would  be  i nd i spens i b le .  Con- 

/ 

sider,for  example  the  past  tense  forms  of  such  verbs  as  n 1 es  t 1 i 

1  carry  ',  skr 1 es  t i 1  "scrape,  scratch1  -  n ! os  (m.pt.j,  n  es 1  a 

(fern,  pt.)  n 'es  1 ! i  (pi.  pt) ;  skr ' ob  (m.pt.),  skr'ebl/  (fem.pt.) 

skrebl'i  (pi.  past).  The  present  tense  forms  of  these  verbs  have 

[-Acc]  roots;  e .  g . ,  nj_es+u^,  n  1  es  1  os".  .  .  ,  skr 1  eb+u,  skr  1  eb  '+os  .  .  .  , 

etc.  It  can  be  seen,  that  the  masculine  past  forms,  n 1  os ,  skr ' ob , 

have  obligatory  root  stress,  even  though  the  roots  are  marked  [-Acc], 

and  require  some  rule  which  will  assign  stress  to  them.  The  infinitives 

with  stress  on  the  -t  |/j  infinitive  ending  will  be  regularly  marked 

with  the  features  [-Acc  ,-Rec],  with  stress  being  assigned  by  Rule  (1) 

for  the  infinitives  and  the  present  tense  forms.  For  a  verb  such  as 

q ryz  t1  the  stress  will  be  assigned  by  Rule  (5)  for  the  infinitive 

and  by  Rule  (1)  for  the  present  tense  forms,  e.g.; 

inf.  qryz  t':  (gryz=t‘)  — *P(1)  i  nappl  i  cable -»  P(2)  ,  (3)  ,  (*0  _ 

inapplicable  — >  P(5) -*(gryz t ' )  (redundantly) 

1  sg .  gryzilf:  (g ryz=u)  — i  P ( 1 )  — ?  (g ryz=u)  — P(2)  ,(3)  ,(M  , 

[-Acc]  / 

(5) - ^inapplicable  - gryzu 
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Similarly  for  all  of  the  finite  forms  of  gryz  t 1 .  Although  this 
rule  assigns  stress  redundant  1 y  to  monosy 1 1 ab i cs ,  it  is  also  necess¬ 
ary  for  stress  assignment  to  disyllabics  which  exhibit  the  same 
phenomenon  (to  be  given  in  a  later  list).  The  remainder  of  the 
verbs  in  this  group  have  characteristic  consonantal  changes  before 
the  infinitive  ending  -t 1 i  ,  i.e.  the  stem-final  dental  and  labial 
obstruents  coalesce  into  _s,  as  noted  by  Jakobson  (p.  160)  .  This 
rule  could  be  given  as  follows: 


+  obst 

-grv 

+.<Jiff 

- > 

+str id 

-vce 

/ 

gn 1 es  t 1 i 

/ 

m'es  t'i 

/ 

cv 1 es  t'i 

/ 

obr 1 es  t'i 


S//  4-  I 

ces  t 


/ 

b  r 1 es  t'i 


v1 es  t'i 

k  1  a s  t ' 
k  1  1  a's  t 1 

kras  t 
pr 1  as  t 

s ' es  t ' 

b  1  1  us  t  |/i 

/  .  . 
pas  t 

. 

gr  as  t  i 


'oppress',  ( (gn 'et)=t '  i )  ;  gn  'et+u ,  gn  'et  ^os",  .  . 

'  sweep  ',  ((met)=t'i);  m'  et+u',  m1  et 1  +6sf, .  .  . 

'  blossom,  bloom  '  ( (cv'et)=t ' i ) ;  cv 1 et+u  ,  cv'et '+o^. 

1  find  '  ( (o+bret)=t 1  i )  ;  ob  r  1  et+u  ,  obr'et  ' +os ,  .  . 

'  read  '  ((  cet)  t'  );  ct+u ,  ct 1  +6s.  .  . 

'  make  one's  way  '  ( ( b  r  '  ed)  =t '  );  br '  ed+u ,  br  'ed'+os'. 

'  lead  '  ( ( ved)  =  t '  );  v  'ed+u  ,  v 1  ed  1  +o;T.  .  . 

'  place,  lay  down  1 ( (k  1  ad) =t ' )  ;  k  I ad+u ,  k i ad  1 +0^.  . . 

/ 

1  curse,'  ( (k  1  i  n)=t ' )  ;  k'i  1  antu  ,  kl  1  an  '+os  .  .  . 
steal  '  ( ( k rad) =t 1 )  :  krad+u,  krad ' +os . . . 

'  spin  '  ( (prad)  =t);  pr  '  ad+u  ,  pr'ad'+os,  .  . 

'  sit  down  '  ( (s  '  eNd)  =t ' )  ;  s  1  a'd+u  ,  s  1  /d'+es>.  .  . 

'  guard  1  ( (b  1  '  ud)=t '  i )  ;  bjJ_ud+£,  b  1  1  ud1  +os^  .  ■ 

fall  '  ( (pad)  =t ' )  ;  pad+u  ,  £ad_^+^.  .  . 

/  /  S/ 

'  proceed  ( (g r ' ad) =t 1 i ) ;  gr 1 ad+u ,  gr 1  ad  +os . . . 


. 
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f  /  /S/ 

gr 1 es  t 1 i  1  row  1  ((gr'eb)=t 1 i ) ;  g r 1 eb+u  ,  gr  'eb '+os . . . 

sk  r  1  es  t 1  i  1  scrape,  scratch  "  ( (skr '  eb)  =t 1  i  ,)  ;  skr  1  eb+u  ,  sk  r 1  eb+osT.  .  . 

Of  the  above  verbs,  only  two,  1  1  ez  t 1  and  s  1  e's  t  1  will  be 
marked  with  the  feature  [+Acc3  -Rec] .  The  infinitives  with  stress 
on  the  - 1 1 i  end i ng  will  be  marked  [-Acc  ,  -Rec]  and  will  be  accounted 
for  by  the  rules  given  before. 

A  group  of  sixteen  monosyllabic,  disyllabic,  and  trisyllabic 
verbs  constitute  the  next  set  of  verbs  possessing  characteristic 
stem-final  features.  The  basic  stems  of  all  of  these  verbs  end  in  a 
velar  consonant  k_  or  g_.  These  velars,  like  the  dentals  and  labials 
of  the  preceding  group,  appear  only  in  the  finite  forms.  The  in¬ 
finitives  of  these  verbs  end  in  c_.  The  basic  stems  of  these  verbs 
are  therefore  set  up  with  an  underlying  stem-final  velar  which  with 

the  infinitival  suf f i x  - t 1 i  will  be  finally  reduced  to  2£>a ^ though  it 

*•) 

is  not  quite  clear  what  this  process  is  which  reduces  these  -kt 1 i  , 

-gt 1  i  clusters. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  verbs  with  their  underlying 
representations  and  stress  characteristics: 

b'er'ec  1  take  care  of;  ((  b  1  e  r '  eg)  =t 1  i )  ;  b  1  er 1  eg+u  ,  b  '  er  '  ez+os' 
v 1 1 e c  '  draw,  attract  ',  ( ( v 1' ek) =t 1 i ) ;  vl 'ek+u,  vl 'ec+os. . . 

vo 1  pc'  1  drag,  draw;  ( (volok)=t 1 i ) ;  volok+u ,  vo loc+o^.  . . 

'ieX  1  burn  ';  ((  g '  i  g)  =t 1  i )  ;  zg+u  ,  zz+os^.  .  . 

1  'ecf  1  lie  down  '  ((  1  1  eNg)  — t 1  i )  ;  1  1  ag+u  ,  1  1  az+es*.  .  . 

moc  1  be  able  1  ((  mog)=t'i);  mog+u,  moz+es 

obi 'ec  'envelope*  i nves t (wi th) 1  ( (o+b 1 1 ek) =t ' i ) ;  obi 'ek+u 

ob 1 'ec+os. . . 


I  iw  bnt* 
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p 1  ec  1  bake  1  ((  p'ek)=t'i)  ;  p  1  ek+u  ,  p  '  ec+os'.  ,  . 

pr 1 en 1 eb  r 1 ec  1  disregard  1  ( (p r 1 en 1 eb r 1  eg) =t 1 i ) ;  pr'en 'ebr 'eg+u, 

pr'en 'ebr 'ez+os . . . 

zap  r 1  ac  '  harness'  ( (za+pr '  eNg)  =t 1  I )  =  zap  r 1  ag+if,  zapr  1  az+os,  .  . 

obr 'ec(s  1  a)  1  be  doomed  1  (((o+br'ek)  =  t  1  i )  s  1  a)  1  ob r 1  ek+u+s'. 


i 

s  ec 


ob  r 1 ec+os+s ' a . 


flog,  lash  '  ( (s  1  ek)  =t 1  i )  ;  s  '  ek+u  ,  s  1  ec+os'.  . 


s  t 1  e  r  1  ec  1  guard  1  ((  s  1 1 '  e  r 1  eg)  =  t 1  i )  ;  s  t 1  e  r 1  e  g+  u,  s  t'er'ez+os'. 


,.'y 


str'ic  '  clip,  shear  1  ((  str'ig)=t'i);  str 1  ig+u,  str 1  i  z+os'.  . 


t 1 ec  1  flow  1  ((t'ek)=t'i)  ;  t 1 ek+u  ,  t 1 ec+6s . . . 

tolocT  1  pound  '  ((  tolk)=t'I);  tol  k+u ,  to  1  c+os'.  . . 

For  the  purposes  of  stress  ass i gnment,  the  above  verbs  behave 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  group.  That  is,  they  have  the 
diacritic  features  Accented  and  Recessive  assigned  as  follows: 


•  /  V  r 

b'er  ec  [-Accs 

Similarly  for  the  verbs  v 1 ' ec,  vo 1 6c, 
pr'en  'ebr'ec*,  zapr  '  ac,  obr  'ec(s  '  a),  s  t'er'ec, 
tol  oc^. 


-Rec] 

zee,  obi  ec,  pec, 

,  /V  .  -  /  v'  , 

str1 i c ,  t  ec  and 


The  verb  1 'ec  would  have  the  features  [+Acc,  -  Rec]  and  stress 

/v**’ 

rule  (2)  would  account  for  stress  in  all  the  forms.  The  verb  moc , 
however,  shows  recessive  stress  in  the  present  tense  forms  and  would 
be  marked  [-Acc  ,  +  Rec]  . 

Also  within  the  above  group  of  verbs  there  are  several  which 
are  consideraed  to  be  pleophonic  forms;  e.g.,  b'er'ec,  s  t'er'ec", 
toloc,  which  are  set  up  as  b'ergt1 i ,  st '  ergt ' i ,  tolkt'  i  in  the  under¬ 
lying  representations.  Lightner  ( 1 965b  : 92 )  gives  rules  for  the  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  pleophonic  verbs  from  these  underlying  representations: 


. 


7A 


(M:\IM)  C  V  L  C  — > 1223  where  V  represents 

1  2  3 


+voca I 
-cons 
-tense 
-diff 


C  represents 


[+cons  ] 
[-voca 1 ] 


L  represents 


+voca 1 
+cons 


(W:V)  V  V  - V1 

-R  -R  -R  -R 

(VL:LV)  V  L  C  - ^213  where  V  represents 

1  2  3 


+voca 1 
-cons 
ff 


Ld 


In  applying  these  rules  to  the  underlying  representation 
b'ergt1 ?  of  the  verb  b 1 e r 1 e c ,  the  full  pleophonic  form  is  obtained: 

BEREC>:  bergti  - >  V:W - ybeergti  - ^(VV:V_R) 

inapplicable  - -y  V  L  :  LV - >  be  regt  i 

For  the  purposes  of  stress  we  shall  assume  that  these  rules 

have  operated  on  the  underlying  forms  before  the  stress  assignment 

rules  apply,  i.e.  bergti  has  been  converted  to  the  full  pleophonic 

form  b 1 er 1 egt 1 i  and  other  rules  have  converted  the  -g=t i  complex  to 

Consequently  our  stress  rules  will  apply  tu  the  final  form  b  *  er 1  ec , 


1 

The  morphemes  of  Russian  are  broken  down  mto  two  major  groups: 

[+Slavic]  and  [-Slavic].  The  [+SlavicJ  ones  are  in  turn  broken  down 
into  those  which  are  [-Russian]  (cf.  Lightner  ( 1 965 b: 7 ))  .  That  is, 
Russian  morphemes  will  have  the  features  [+Slavic,  -tRussian],  [+Slavic, 
-Russian]  for  words  of  Slavic  origin  and  [-Slavic]  for  morphemes 
borrowed  from  other  languages.  The  above  rule  for  [-R]  is  necessary 
since  Russian  still  contains  OCS  forms  such  as  glas  [-R]  vs.  the  Russian 


* : 
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Notice,  however,  that  in  order  for  stress  to  be  properly  assigned 
to  such  pleophonic  verb  forms,  the  second  vowel  (i.e.  the  one  inserted 
by  the  pleophonic  rule  V  :VV)  must  be  specified  as  f-Acc]  ,  i.e.  the 
same  as  the  original  root  vowel.  If,  for  example,  the  pleophonic  rule 
were  to  copy  only  the  phonological  features  of  the  root  vowel  onto  the 
inserted  vowel,  such  forms  as 


bAer'ec 

PAccl 

tRecJ 


and  b'.er'eg+u 


would  result.  None  of  our  five  rules  for  stress  placement  would  apply 
to  either  of  these  forms,  leaving  them  both  stressless.  Specifically, 
rule  P(l),  the  only  one  of  our  rules  which  assigns  stress  to  vowels 
which  are  unspecified  for  any  diacritic  features,  may  not  apply  to 
either  of  these  forms  because  of  the  restriction  involving  a  morpheme 
boundary  (see  p,  56).  Notice,  however,  that  even  if  this  restriction 
on  rule  P(l)  could  be  dropped,  the  rule  would  still  assign  stress 
improperly  to  b'er'eg+u  (giving  *b 1 er 1 egu)  and,  similarly,  to  all  of 


the  other  finite  forms  of  the  verb.  We  therefore  conclude  that  such 
rules  as  V:VV  ("p<F  rules")  must  copy  all  diacritic  as  well  as  all 
phonological  features. 

Another  group  of  verbs,  kolot 1  'break,  chop,  stab',  molot '  'grind, 
mill',  have  recessive  stress  and  show  a  pleophony  only  in  the  infinitive 
f  orms . 

kolot'  :  kol'+u,  kol'-hes.  koV-*et,  ...  etc. 
molot'  ;  m* el '-hT,  m' ^1 V e& ,  m' el '+  et  ... 


pleophonic  golos  'voice',  in  verbs  such  as  vozglas' it'  /'to  exclaim, 
cry'  and  glava  [-R  ]  vs  the  Russian  pleophonic  form  golova'  'head'  in  the 
verb  voxglaylit^  'to  place  oneself  at  the  head  (of) ' ,  etc.  The  [+Slavic, 
•Russian  1  words  have  and  underlying  lTT  (liquid  +  tense  vowel)  while  the 
[+  Slavic ,4- Russian]  forms  have  a  VLV  structure. 


.  rj 
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/ 

porot 1 


;  por 1 +u ,  por 1 +es ,  por 1 +et , 

We  can  treat  these  four  verbs  in  the  same  way  as  we  did  the 


b 1 e r 1 4c ,  etc.,  pleophonic  verbs;  i.e.  assume  that  the  inserted  -o~ 

is  specified  for  the  feature  [-Acc] .  Since  all  of  these  verbs  show 

recessive  stress,  they  will  be  marked  as  [-Acc,  +  Rec];  e.g.,  kc>l+o=t 1  . 

J+A'ccl  r-Accn 
LrRecJ  llRec_| 


Stress  rule  P(5)  will  then  assign  stress  to  the  infinitive  forms 
while  rules  P(l),(4)  will  assign  stress  to  the  finite  forms.  Also, 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  ej_,~ooj_  alternation  in  the 
verb  mol ot 1 ,  assuming  that  the  rules  preceding  those  for  stress 
assignment  have  accounted  for  this  alternation  in  the  finite  forms. 
The  application  of  the  rules  to  the  verbs  discussed  in  Sec.  4.4  and 
the  derivations  of  examples  for  all  possible  verbal  forms  discussed 
in  this  chapter  and  in  Chapter  3  will  be  given  in  Appendix  II  of 
this  thesis. 


4.5  Perhaps  the  largest  and  most  difficult  class  of  verbs 
to  analyze  from  the  standpoint  of  stress  prediction  is  the  -it1 
class.  To  this  class  belong  only  a  smaU  group  of  purely  verbal 
roots,  with  denominals  and  deadjecr i va 1 s  comprising  the  bulk  of  these 
verbs.  Among  the  two  latter  groups,  the  denominal  verbs  predominate. 

Although  the  verbs  in  this  class  belong  to  the  second  conjuga¬ 
tion,  with  singular  exceptions  (e.g.,  us  i  b 1  It1  1  hurt,  bruise, 

I  conj . ,  end  stress),  all  three  stress  patterns  are  represented;  ll-A, 
ll-B,  and  ll-C  Of  these,  the  1  I -B  (recessive)  verbs  are  a  small 
group  comprised  of  some  eighty-five  verbs.  These,  together  with 
the  recessive  verbs  of  other  classes,  are  listed  in  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  Grammar  (Akad.  Nauk  SSSR,  I960:  475-477).  One  of  the  major 
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difficulties  arising  in  the  analyses  of  these  verbs  is  the  fact 
that  the  - i -  SFS  vowel  is  never  retained  in  the  present  forms  - 
a  factor  which  played  such  an  important  role  in  distinguishing  the 
different  sub-groups  of  the  other  classes  analyzed  thus  far.  In  the 
-et 1  class,  for  examp  1 e ,  the  re  tent  ion  or  elision  of  the  -e-  S  FS 
vowel  not  only  associated  the  verb  with  a  particular  stress  pattern 
but  also  with  a  specific  semantic  -  syntactic  class.  In  this  class, 
it  is  impossible  to  base  any  such  analyses  on  the  SFS  vowel,  since 
it  tells  us  only  one  thing  for  certain;  namely,  that  the  verb  be¬ 
longs  to  the  second  conjugation.  A  verb  with  the  -it1  infinitive 

ending  can  be  a  perfective  correlate  of  some  imperfective  verb  in 

'  /  o 
another  class;  e.g.  s tup 1  it  s tupat 1  '  step  ';  a  determinate 

correlate  of  an  indeterminate  verb  in  another  class  -  n 1 es t ' i 

/  / 
nos 'it1  1  carry  ',  etc.  In  addition,  a  verb  like  rub  ; t  hew, 

chop  1  can  be  simply  an  imperfective  durative  verb,  while  others 

.  /  /  I 

such  as  zen  'it1  1  marry,  wed'  and  kaz  n 1 i t 1  execute ,  put  to  death 
a  re  dual  aspect  ua 1 . 

However,  these  verbs  present  no  special  problem  to  the  class 
ification  developed  earlier.  If  the  verb  is  root  stressed;  e.g., 
m'eV'it1  1  measures  ',  v ' er ' it1  1  believe  1 ,  the  verb  will  retain 
the  stress  on  the  same  morpheme  throughout  the  paradigm  as  did  other 
verbs.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  SFS  vowel  - ! -  is  stressed,  the 
pattern  will  be  either  recessive  or  end  stressed  without  exception 
Verbs  in  the  -it1  class  do  not  retain  the  SFS  vowel  and  cannot 
develop  constant  stem  stress,  as,  for  example,  -aj-  verbs  such  as 
ci t+aj=t 1 .  Here  is  where  the  major  difficulty  arises. 


’ 
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In  the  case  of  verbs  of  other  classes,  the  groups  could  be 

distinguished  by  either  the  retention  or  the  elision  of  the  SFS  vowel. 

If  the  SFS  vowel  was  dropped,  the  stem-final  features  usually  gave 

some  clue  as  to  the  conjugat ional  class  and  stress  pattern.  In 

the  -it1  verbs  t  there  are  no  stem-final  characte r i st i cs  which  would 

distinguish  the  constant  end  stressed  verbs  from  the  recessive  type 

verbs.  Of  the  approximately  eighty-five  recessive  stress  verbs,  over 

seventy  have  monosyllabic  roots  with  every  vowel  represented  in  the 

roots  of  these  verbs.  Moreover,  there  are  verbs  like  sus i t 1  1  dry  * 

(recessive)  and  pus i t 1  1  fluff,  make  fluffy  1  (end  stress),  which 

look  alike  but  have  different  stress  patterns.  This  difference 

cannot  be  attributed  to  any  particular  phonological  or  syntactic 

v  / 

feature  of  these  verbs.  There  are  others  such  as  kruz i t 1  1  turn, 
circle  1  which  are  acceptable  as  both  recessive  and  end  stressed,  as 
opposed  to  krusfit1  1  shatter  '  which  is  recessive  only. 

There  also  has  been  virtually  nothing  done  in  this  group 
with  respect  to  analyzing  the  semantic  content  of  these  verbs.  This 
undoubtedly  would  aid  In  the  establishment  of  stress.  In  the  previous 
classes,  at  feast  some  classification  of  verbs  Into  semantic  - 
syntactic  classes  has  been  carried  out  and  In  many  cases  there  Is 
a  direct  correlation  between  certain  semantic  -  syntactic  features 
and  the  stress  pattern.  This  cannot  be  said  for  the  "It1  verbs. 

In  recent  studies  which  have  been  conducted  on  this  class 
of  verbs  (Pirogova,  1963,  1967s  Vwmeova,  1959;  Bascturina, 

1966;  Red'kln,  1965),  many  Interesting  facts  have  been  brought  out. 

For  example,  of  the  eighty-five  or  so  verbs  which  today  have  recessive 
stress,  Voreneova  showed  that  35  of  these  had  vacillating  stress 
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at  the  turn  of  the  century;  i.e.  both  recessive  and  end  stress  were 
acceptable  according  to  dictionaries,  usage  in  literary  works,  etc., 
of  that  period.  These  verbs,  which  were  originally  end  stressed, 
took  on  recessive  stress  and  this  type  of  stress  has  become  establish¬ 
ed  as  the  norm.  Although  this  in  itself  is  of  linguistic  interest, 
it  in  no  way  sheds  any  light  on  the  reasons  for  the  preference  for 
recessive  stress  in  verbs,  except  for  the  fact  that  ostensibly 
any  verb  is  potentially  capable  of  reverting  to  recessive  stress. 

Red'kin  (1965),  on  the  other  hand,  did  a  study  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  sort,  and  one  which  is  of  more  interest  in  a  synchronic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  verbal  stress.  In  this  study  he  correlated 
the  stress  patterns  in  denominal  and  deadjectival  -it1  verbs  with 
the  stress  patterns  within  the  paradigms  of  the  nouns  and  adjectives 
from  which  these  verbs  were  derived.  These  conclusions  are  enlight¬ 
en  i  ng>  a  1  though  somewhat  discouraging.  Very  little  direct  correlation 
exists  between  the  stress  patterns  investigated.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  verbs  in  -it'  showed  a  direct  correlation  only  when  stress  in 
the  noun  or  adjective  showed  no  mobility  within  their  respective 
paradigms;  i.e.  stress  in  the  verb  was  reflected  with  the  retention 
of  stress  on  the  same  root  or  stem  morpheme.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
stress  showed  mobility  within  the  nominal  paradigm,  then  predictabil¬ 
ity  of  stress  in  the  verb  was  lost.  Although  one  could  safely  assume 
that  end  stress  in  the  verb  was  the  most  general  paradigm,  root 
stress  was  possible  even  if  stress  was  mobile  in  the  nominal  or 
adjectival  paradigm. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  other  syntactic  or  phono¬ 
logical  features  which  would  facilitate  the  marking  of  these  roots 
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with  the  diacritic  features  developed  here, we  will  simply  mark  them 
as  they  are  found  with  no  further  discussion.  Thus  there  will  be 
four  classifications  of  these  verbs: 


m'  er ' it' 

1  measure  1  [+Acc,-Rec] 

pusU'  1 

fluff,  make  fluffy  1  [-Acc,-Rec] 

krusi't' 

'  shatter  1  [-Acc,+Rec] 

kruz i t 1 

1  turn,  circle  1  [-Acc,  -Rec],  i.e.  [-Acc,-Rec] 

or  [-Acc  ,•+ Rec] 

CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS 

5.0  In  this  preliminary  analysis  of  Russian  verbal  stress,  we 
proceeded  from  the  assumption  that  stress  was  not  an  inherent  feature 
of  any  vowel  of  any  morpheme  in  the  Russian  language,  but  was  to  be 
assigned  by  rules  of  some  kind.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  data 
was  introduced  which  demonstrated  the  characteristic  mobility  of 
Russian  stress,  even  in  the  case  of  identical  roots  which  entered  into 
the  formation  of  lexical  items  of  different  categories.  Within  a 
single  category,  variation  in  stress  position  was  demonstrated  for 
different  sub-classes  of  lexical  items  containing  the  same  basic 
underlying  root.  Since  such  stress  behavior  suggested  that  stress 
could  not  be  predicted  in  any  morpheme  on  the  basis  of  any  phonologica 
properties  of  the  vowels  themselves,  we  proceeded  from  Chomsky's  and 
Halle's  (1968:376)  suggestion  that  certain  diacritic  features  be 
associated  with  each  morpheme  as  a  whole  which  would  enable  the  stress 
rules  to  locate  the  single  primary  stress  position  in  every  verbal 
form  derived  from  that  morpheme. 

The  stress  patterns  of  the  various  verbal  classes  were  then 
investigated  with  the  view  of  establishing  certain  stress  regularities 
among  them.  From  the  data  presented,  it  was  shown  that  such 
regularities  do  in  fact  exist  in  the  conjugational  paradigms,  even 
among  the  most  diverse  verbal  forms.  On  the  basis  of  these  stress 
regularities,  general  stress  assignment  rules  were  formulated  which 
accounted  for  the  proper  stress  location  in  the  infinitives  and 
certain  finite  forms  of  the  conjugational  paradigms. 
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Our  next  assumption  was  that  these  stress  assignment  rules  could  be 
incorporated  into  the  existing  phonological  theories  underlying  verbal 
derivation,  with  the  two  processes  of  derivation  and  stress  assignment 
being  carried  out  simultaneously.  Morris  Halle  (1963)  demonstrated 
that  such  rules  could  in  fact  be  ordered  within  the  transformational 
cycle  of  a  partial  phonological  component  dealing  with  verbal  derivation. 
He  demonstrated  that  some  stress  patterns  in  the  paradigms  could  be 
accounted  for,  provided  the  application  of  these  rules  was  limited  to 
verbs  which  showed  regular  stress  patterns  and  derivation.  The  results 
of  this  attempted  solution  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  sections 
of  this  chapter. 

5.1  We  had  set  out  to  show  that  once  the  initial  stress  position 
was  assigned  to  the  basic  stem  (this  position  of  stress  in  the  basic  stem 
corresponding  to  the  position  in  the  infinitive) ,  the  stress  position  in 
all  of  the  finite  forms  could  be  accounted  for.  That  is,  there  is  a 
direct  correlation  between  stress  position  in  the  infinitive  and  the 
stress  pattern  in  the  finite  forms  of  the  paradigm.  The  basic  stem  with 
this  initial  stress  position  assigned  by  some  pre-cyclical  rule  would 
then  be  the  input  to  the  transformational  cycle  where  the  rules  would 
either  retain  this  initial  stress  position  or  reassign  it  to  another 
morpheme.  In  this  manner  the  cyclical  rules  would  reflect  the  fact  that 
stress  is  retained  on  the  same  morpheme  if  the  root  is  stressed  or  if  the 
SFS  vowel  which  is  retained  in  the  finite  forms  of  the  con jugational 
paradigm  receives  the  stress.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  SFS  vowel  of  the 
basic  stem  receives  this  initial  stress  and  this  SFS  vowel  is  dropped 
in  the  finite  forms,  then  the  cyclical  rules  would  reassign  the  stress 
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to  some^morpheme.  In  this  case,  a  stress  shift  rule  would  assign  the  stress 
to  the  desinence,  or  in  certain  cases,  retract  the  stress  onto  the  root 
after  the  SFS  vowel  is  dropped. 

The  main  obstacle  to  this  analysis  was  presented  by  the  -ova-  verbs, 
whose  derivation  produced  an  ordering  paradox  within  the  cycle  when  we 
attempted  to  account  for  stress  assignment  in  this  manner.  The  problem 
resulted  from  Lightner's  treatment  of  the  j  insertion  rule  (i.e.  the 
a  _j  rule)  .  For  the  present  tense  forms  of  verbs  such  as  torgovat 1  ,  we 
wanted  the  a  j.  rule  to  apply  before  the  stress  shift  rule  in  order  to 

prevent  the  shift  of  stress  to  the  desinence.  For  [-Acc,  -Rec]  verbs  of 
the  type  kr 1 i cA  t 1 ,  we  wanted  the  opposite  ordering;  i.e.  the  stress  shift 
rule  would  move  the  stress  from  the  SFS  vowel  -a-  to  the  next  morpheme 
before  this  SFS  vowel  went  to  j_  (see  pp.  53-55).  We  did  not  attempt  to 
resolve  this  ordering  paradox  in  this  thesis,  but  we  did  find  that  we 
could  position  our  rules  after  the  cyclical  rules  and  account  for  stress 
in  all  of  the  forms  without  difficulty.  Consequently  the  rules  assigned 
stress  to  the  individual  derived  forms  which  were  the  output  of  the 
transformational  cycle. 

The  result  of  our  final  solution.  -  that  of  assigning  stress  to  the 
individual  forms  post-cyclicallv  -  makes  the  disturbing  claim,  however, 
that  stress  in  the  infinitive  is  totally  unrelated  to  that  of  the  other 
finite  forms,  contrary  to  our  original  observations.  However,  our  system 
for  marking  the  stems  with  the  diacritic  features  [-Accented]  and 
[-Recessive]  does  find  considerable  empirical  support  in  studies  which 
demonstrate  a  native  speaker's  inability  to  determine  the  proper  stress 
position  in  an  unfamiliar  verbal  form  without  additional  information. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  II  conjugation  ~ f t 
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verbs,  the  choice  of  either  end  stress  or  recessive  stress  seems  to  be 
arbitrary;  i.e.  either  choice  is  acceptable  within  the  existing  stress 
norms.  In  others,  where  this  choice  is  not  available,  but  where  either 
one  stress  pattern  or  the  other  is  the  accepted  norm,  there  is  really 
no  overt  basis  on  which  one  could  without  question  predict  the  norm. 

N.K.  Pirogova  (1967:17-20)  gives  some  of  the  results  of  questionnaires 
concerning  verbal  stress  conducted  in  the  Faculty  of  Philology  of  the 
Moscow  State  University.  The  questionnaires  were  given  to  students  who 
were  natives  of  Moscow  and  who  presumably  spoke  the  standard  literary 
language.  Of  75  students  who  were  asked  to  pronounce  certain  forms  of 
-it'  verbs,  over  60  gave  stress  positions  which  were  considered  to  be 
contrary  to  the  literary  standard.  Other  surveys  on  related  norms  of 
verbal  stress,  showed  similar  deviations  from  the  accepted  literary 
norm.  This  led  Pirogova  (p.20)  to  doubt  the  legitimacy  and  advisability 
of  retaining  the  old  stress  norms.  Our  analysis  of  the  problem  which 
marks  stems  with  diacritic  features  to  aid  in  establishing  stress  position, 
in  effect  makes  the  claim  that  stress  patterns  in  Russian  are  to  a  great 
extent  memorized  facts  associated  with  particular  lexical  items  and 
consequently  does  achieve  a  level  of  descriptive  adequacy  in  that  it 
reflects  a  native  speaker's  linguistic  intuition  -  or  tacit  competence  - 
about  the  facts  of  his  own  language. 

5.2  Despite  the  level  of  adequacy  achieved  by  our  final  solution, 
our  use  of  diacritic  features  (apart  from  a  detailed  analysis  of 
syntactic  and  semantic  analyses  of  verb  classes  and  verb  phrase  structure) 
presented  certain  theoretical  difficulties. 

In  our  initial  analysis  we  confined  the  use  of  the  feature 
[±  Accented]  to  the  roots  of  the  verbal  forms.  This  presented  no  problem 
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when  dealing  with  simple  verbal  roots.  However,  the  complex  derived  verbal 
forms  presented  a  problem  in  this  respect.  It  was  shown  that  there  are 
certain  suffixes  (nominalizing,  ad jectivalizing,  etc.)  which  become  part 
of  the  verbal  stem  but  which  never  receive  stress  in  the  verbal  paradigms. 
As  a  result,  we  had  to  extend  the  use  of  the  feature  j -Accented ]  to 
these  suffixes  in  order  to  block  the  assignment  of  stress  to  them  by  our 
stress  rules.  This  extension  of  the  diacritic  feature  ! -Accented]  to 
certain  suffixes  created  stems  which  have  a  mixture  of  features;  i.e. 
certain  stems  were  said  to  consist  of  a  root  marked  with  the  feature 
[+  Accented ]  and  one  or  two  derivational  suffixes  with  the  feature 
[  -Accented]  .  This  presents  no  problem  in  itself,  since  the  diacritic 
features  pertain  only  to  the  particular  morphemes  which  constitute  the 
complex  derived  verbal  forms. 

We  did  find  however,  that  certain  complex  stems  derived  from  the 
same  root  had  to  be  marked  with  different  diacritic  features.  If  we 
consider  the  verbs  z e  1  -t-a j  + 1 1  and  dobrot  zel  * -a  j+  tel  t  stv ■-* o-fu+d»t  *  ,  for  example, 
we  find  that  the  former  has  the  features  [-Acc,  -Rec]  associated  with 
its  root ,  but  the  latter  has  the  features  of  [+Acc,  -Rec]  associated  with 
the  entire  stem  zel+aj-  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  complex  verb.  This 
means  that  some  readjustment  rule  (Chomsky  &  Halle,  1968:374)  would  not 
only  change  the  diacritic  features  during  the  course  of  derivation  of  the 
complex  verb  but  extend  these,  features  to  all  morphemes  of  the  simple 
stem  which  were  originally  unspecified  with  respect  to  the  diacritic 
features  we  have  set  up.  We  leave  these  problems  unresolved. 

5.3  Finally,  we  showed  that  stress  and  semantic-syntactic  verb 
class  were  in  certain  cases  closely  correlated.  We  were  unable  to  make 
use  of  this  fact  in  our  rules  for  stress  assignment,  however,  for 
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information  of  this  sort  was  not  available  for  all  classes  of  verbs  -which 
we  discussed.  We  only  wish  to  point  out  that  a  more  extensive  investigation 
into  this  area  might  provide  additional  insight  into  the  problem  under 
consideration . 

5.4  The  discussion  in  the  previous  sections  has  attempted  to 
evaluate  the  preliminary  and  the  final  solutions  proposed  and  has  completed 
the  objective  of  this  thesis  :  a  preliminary  analysis  of  Russian  verbal 
stress.  The  stress  rules  we  have  proposed  and  the  theoretical  problems  we 
have  raised  should  provide  some  insight  into  the  phenomenon  of  Russian 
stress  and  stimulate  further  research  into  this  question. 


a  1 


APPENDIX  I.  LIST  OP  VERBS  WITH  CHARACTERISTIC 
STRUCTURAL  AND  SEMANTIC  FEATURES 


Recessive  -AT* 

Verbs 

6opMOTaTb 

- 

'mutter,  mumble' 

6pexaTB 

- 

'yelp,  bark,  lie,  tell  lies’ 

BflSaTb 

'bind.,  tie  up' 

rjiOflaTt 

- 

'gnaw',  also  glodaju,  glodajes,  etc. 

roroTaTt 

- 

’cackle,  roar  with  laughter’ 

rpoxoTaTB 

- 

' ciash,  roll,  peel' 

HCKATB 

- 

'look,  search  (for)' 

Ka3aTB 

- 

'avoid' 

KJieBeTaTB 

- 

'calumniate,  slander' 

KJIOKO  T3.TB 

- 

'bubble,  boil1 

jieneTaTB 

- 

'babble,  prattle' 

JIH3aTB 

- 

'lick’ 

jionoTaTB 

- 

’mutter’ 

MaxaTB 

- 

'wave,  flap’ 

Me  TaT  b 

- 

'throw,  fling’,  also  same  verb  'sew',  m’etaju, 

HH33.TB 

- 

’string,  thread’ 

o6a3aTB 

- 

'bind,  make  incumbent  upon’ 

naxaTB 

- 

'plough,  till’ 

nHcaTB 

- 

’write' 

/ 

njiecKaTB 

’splash,  lap',  also  colloq.  pl’eskaju,  pleskaj* 

n  jiHcaT  b 

~ 

'dance' 

nojiocKaTB 

'rinse,  flap,  flop',  also  colloq.  poloskaju,  e 

;  etc* 
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pOKOTaTb 

— 

1 roa  r ,  murmur 1 

ponTaTb 

-  i 

■■  *  murmur ,  grumbl  e  ’ 

CBHCTSLTb 

— 

’whistle’,  also  a  stative  form  sv’ist'et’ 

with  same  meaning 

CKanaTL 

- 

1 jump1 

CKpeaceTaTB 

— 

’  grind,  gnash  one’s  teeth1 

CTJiaTB  (  CT  e  JIHTB  ) 

- 

’  spread.1 

CTOHgLTB 

- 

9 

’moan,  groan1,  also  1  sg.  stonaju 

CTpeKOTaTB 

- 

1  chirr1 

TecaTB 

- 

cut,  hew,  trim1 

TOITTaTB 

1 

- 

1  trample 1 

TpenaTB 

’tousle,  flutter1 

TpeneTaTB 

- 

1  treirib  1  e ,  quiver ,  flu tt  er 1 

xJiecTaTB 

- 

’lash,  whip1 

xjionoTaTB 

- 

’bustle  about,  (take)  trouble’ 

XOXOTSLTB 

- 

’laugh  (loud/boisterously)’ 

menTaTB 

- 

’whisper,  (emit  light  sounds,  rustle)1 

iqedeTaTB 

— 

’chirp,  chatter’ 

iqeKOTaTB 

’chirp,  chatter,  (relates  to  the  songs  of 
some  birds,  e.g. ,  magpie)’ 

w  #  W  f  %  V 

mnnaTB 

’pinch,  nip’  also  colloq.  sc’ipaju,  sc’ipajes 

V  V  9  V 

and  sc’ip’es 

qecaTB 

- 

’comb,  card’ 

Exceptions 

ajiKaTB 

- 

’crave,  hunger  (for)1 

KOJiedaTB 

- 

’vaccillate1 

'f 

KOJIHXaTB 

- 

’sway’,  also  colloq.  kolyxaju,  etc. 

CTpa^aTB 

— 

’suffer  (from),  also  obsolete,  strazdu,  strazdes 
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2. 


Verbs  of  II- 

■C 

Conjugation  with  +  -AT* 

6  escsiTB 

- 

’ run*  <  ( (beg+e)+t ’ )  b’egat’ 

SpeH^aTB 

- 

‘jingle*  ^  ( (br* eNk+a)+t ’ ) 

6pi03acaTB 

- 

‘grumble®  <  ( (br ’uzg+e)+t * )  <  br'uzga  ’grumbler* 

6ypqa,TB 

- 

’mutter,  grumble’  <  ( (burk+e)+t * )  <  burkat’,  burknut* 

BepenjaTB 

- 

’chirp,  squeal’ 

BH3XaTB 

— 

’squeal,  screech’  <  ( (v’ izg+e)+t’ )  <  v’izg  'a  squeal’ 

BopqaTB 

- 

’grumble,  growl* 

.nepscaTB* 

- 

’hold’ 

^pe6e3aca,TB 

- 

’rattle,  jingle’ <  ( (dr’ eb * ezg+e)+t ’ )  <  dr’eb’ezg 
’sound  of  breaking  glass,  etc.’ 

^pODKaTB 

- 

’shiver,  tremble’  <  ( (drog+e)+t ’ )  <  drognut’  ’shiver’ 

.HHmaTB 

- 

’breathe’  <  ( (dux+e) +  t ’ )  <  dux  ’breath5 

jKyacscaTB 

- 

’hum,  buzz,  drone’ 

acypqaTB 

- 

’babble,  murmur’ 

3By^aTB 

- 

’sound,  ring,  resound’  <  ( (zvuk+e ;+t’ )  <  zvuk  ’sound’ 

KpH^aTB 

- 

’shout1  <  ( (kr’ik+e)+t’ )  <  kr’ik  ’a  shout’ 

jiescaTB 

- 

’lie’  <  ( (leg+e)+f )  1’ec  <  l’egt’i 

MOJI^aTB 

- 

’keen  silent’  <  ( (molk+e)+t ’ )  <  moiknut’  ’become  silent' 

M^iaTB 

- 

’rush,  whirl  along’ 

MH^iaTB 

- 

’moo,  bellow’  <  *( (myk+e)+t ’ ) 

immaTB 

- 

’squeak’  <  ((p’isk+§) +  t’ )  <'  p’isk  ‘a  peep,  squeak’ 

pH^iaTB 

- 

’growl,  snarl,  roar’  <  ((ryk+e)+t*)  <  ryka  t*  ’roar’ 

✓  „ 

c  JiHmaTB* 

- 

’hear’  <  ( (slux+e)+t* )  <  slux  ’hearing’ 

CTy^aTB 

- 

‘knock’  <  ( (stuk+i)+t* )  <  stuk  ’a  knock’ 

TOp^aTB 

- 

’protrude,  stick  out’ 

TpemaTB 

— 

’crack,  crackle’  <  ( (tr’ esk+s)+t* )  <  tr’esk  ’crash,  era 

H 


■ 
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yp^aTB 

$Hp^aTb 

mypmaTB 

CTOfiTB 

60HTBCH 

Onomatopoeic 

Verbs 

aryKaTB 

ayicaTB 

ayKHyTB 

axaTB 

axny t  b 

OpHKaTB 

dpHKHyTB 

6pai3;aTB 

6yjiBKaTB 

dyJIBKHHTB 

OypKaTB 

OypKHy t  b 

CypqaTB* 

OyxaTB 

OyxHyTB 

rapnaTB 

rapKHy tb 

THKaTB 

THKHyTB 

rpoxaTB 

rpoxHyTB 

rpoxoTaT 

rpoMHxaTB 

rpOMHXHyTB 

ja;aKaTB 

^aKHyTB 

enaTB 

eKHy t  b 

3  BflKaT  B 

3  BHKHy TB 

KapnaTB 

KapKHyTB 

KBaxaTB 

KBaKHy T  B 

KpHKaTB 

KpHKHyTB 

-  grumble,  rumble* 

•snort,  sniff’  <  ( (fyrk+e)+t 1 )  < 
fyrk  at’  ’ snort* 

•rustle’,  perhaps  from  sorox 
’a  rustle’ 

-  ’stand1  <  *((stoj+e)+t* ) 

-  ’to  fear’  <  *(  (bo  j+e)+t  ’  sa  ) 

’exclaim,  shout  "ahoo"  ’ 

-  ’exclaim  "ow"  1 
•exclaim  "ax"  * 

•clang,  clatter* 

-  ’gurgle’ 

’mutter,  rumble* 

’thump,  thunder,  blurt  out* 
’shout,  bark  at  somebody* 

-  ’whoop* 

’drop  down  with  a  crash’ 

-  ’ rumble ,  lumb er * 

’to  agree  with  somebody  by 
saying  ”da ,  da”  ’ 

’produce  sounds  as  in  hiccuping’ 

-  *  tinkle  * 

•croak,  caw* 

’croak  as  a  frog’ 

-  ’quack,  as  a  duck;  grunt 

(as  a  man)* 
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JiH3  ra,TB 

JIH3  THyT  B 

MHyicaTB 

MHyKHyTB 

nyicaTB 

oxaTB 

OXHyTB 

ITJIIOXaTB 

njnoxHyTB 

njiecKaTB 

njiecHyTB 

puicaTB 

pHKHyTB 

pHiaTB* 

pHBKaTB 

pHBKHyTB 

CTyicaTB 

C  TyKHy T  B 

CTy^aTB* 

TonaTB 

TOirayTB 

TpaxaTB 

TpaxHyTB 

TpecKaTB 

TpecHyTB 

TpemaTB* 

TyKaTB 

TyKHyTB 

THKaTB 

TKKaTB 

TIOKHyTB 

THBKaTB 

THBKHyTB 

TflnaTB 

THIIHyTB 

yxaTB 

yxHyTB 

$yKaTB 

$yKHyTB 

$HpKaTB 

$BipKHyTB 

$Hp^aTB* 

xanaTB 

xanHyTB 

roroTaTB* 
rpoxoTaTB* 
KJIOKOTaTB  * 


*  clang  with1 

' mew ,  waul ,  miaul * 

'say  "nu"  repeatedly* 

'sigh,  exclaim  "ox"  * 

’fall  noisily,  usually  into 
something  wet* 

'splash,  lap* 

'roar,  as  a  lion’ 

'bellow,  roar  at* 

'knock,  rap,  clatter* 

-  'stamp  (with  feet)' 

'crash,  bang* 

-  'crack,  crackle* 

'knock,  strike,  hit* 

-  ’be  on  familiar  terms  with 

someone,  i.e.  thee* 

-  'strike,  produce  noise  or  a  sound* 
’yelp,  yap  (as  a  dog  or  fox)* 

-  'hit,  chop,  hit  someone’s  hand* 

-  'exclaim  "xrx" ,  express  some 

sort  of  emotion* 

-  'huff* 

-  'snort,  sniff* 

-  ’grab,  seize,  "xap" ,  used  to 

denote  snatching,  grabbing* 

-  'cackle,  roar  with  laughter' 
'crash,  peel,  roll* 

-  'bubble,  boil  noisily’ 
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JieneTaTb  * 

~ 

’■babble,  prattle  (also,  light 
sound  of  rustling,  leaves  etc.) 

jionoTaTb  * 

- 

’mutter,  rustle,  flutter  quietly’ 

nojiocKaTb* 

- 

’rinse,  gargle  (also,  flap,  flutter 
in  the  breeze,  as  a  flag  or  sail)’ 

pOKOTaTb  * 

- 

’roar,  mutter,  rumble’ 

CTpeKOTaTB* 

- 

'chirr,  crackle’ 

XOXOTaTB  * 

- 

’laugh  (loud/boisterously)’ 

menT&TB  * 

- 

'whisper,  (emit  light  sounds, 
as  rustling)’ 

me(5eTaTB  * 

- 

'chirp,  chatter’ 

meKOTaTB  * 

— 

'as  above,  (relates  to  songs  of 
some  birds,  e.g.  magpie)' 

xapKaTB 

xapKHyTB 

- 

'spit,  expectorate  noisily' 

XHXHKaTB 

XHXHKHyTB 

’titter,  giggle ,  snigger* 

xjionaTB 

xjioirayTB 

- 

’flap,  slap  someone  on  the  back’ 

xjiionaTB 

xjiionHyTB 

- 

'  s  quel  ch  ( th rough  mud  )  ’ 

xpynaTB 

xpynHyTB 

’produce,  emit  a  dry  crackling* 

xpycTaTB 

xpycTHyTB 

xpycTeTB*  _ 

’ crunch ,  era  ckle ’ 

XpBOKaTB 

XpKKHyTB 

- 

’grunt,  grunt  as  a  swine' 

xpnnaTB 

- 

'eat  greedily,  chewing  loudly* 

xpnnHyTB 

— 

’break  something  with  a  crackle' 
(not  pf.  of  above  verb) 

ijanaTB 

uanHyTB 

- 

’snatch,  seize  with  teeth  or  claws* 

u;apanaTB 

i^apanHyTB 

- 

'scratch,  seize  with  nails  or  claws 

UHKaTB 

UHKHyTB 

- 

'produce  whistling  sounds' 

■tjaBKaTB 

qaBKHyTB 

- 

' champ  * 

■qHBHKaTB 

^HBHKHyTB 

— 

’ twitter ,  chirp ’ 

■  O' 
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^HKaTB 

^HKHyTB 

’produce  short  repeated  sounds,  usually  a 

mechanism* 

^HJIHKaTL 

^HJIHKHyTB 

- 

’chirp,  twitter’ 

^HpHKaTb 

■^HpHKHyTB 

— 

’chirp,  twitter* 

qnxaTb* 

^HXHyTB* 

- 

’ sneeze’ 

qMOKaTb 

^MOKHyTB 

- 

’smack  one’s  lips’ 

mapaxaTB 

mapaxHyTB 

- 

’to  strike  forcefully  and  noisily,  throw,  etc.’ 

mapKaTb 

mapKHyTB 

- 

’scrape,  shuffle,  (one’s  feet,  for  example)’ 

nuienaTb 

EJieiiHyTB 

- 

’slap,  smack’ 

niMHKaTb 

HMHKHyTB 

- 

’drop,  throw,  produce  a  dull,  slapping  sound* 

EHKaTB 

DIHKHyTB 

- 

’hiss ’ 

mejiKaTB 

me  JiKHy  tb 

_ 

’click,  crack,  smack’ 

I 


4»  Denominal  and  Deadjectival  Verbs  in  -N’lCAT’  (-ICAT) 


a3apTHH^aTB 

a3apTHH& 

aicpotfaTHH^aTB 

anpodaT 

aJITHHHH^aTB 

aJITHH 

aMypHHqaTB 

aMypHHft 

6a6HH^iaTB 

6a6HHK 

SaKJiyniHHqaTB 

6aKJiymH 

6ajiaraHH*iaTB 

dajiaraHHTB 

6ajiaraHHHft 

6aji6ecHH^aTB 

6aji6e'c 

SaJIHCHHqaTB 

6ajiHCH 

dapHfflHH^aTB 

dapHUHHK 

damMa^HH^aTB 

daniMa^HHK 

6e36oscHHqaTB 

6e3doacHHK 

6e3mejiBHH^iaTB 

6e3m©ABHHK 

. 
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6e33aK0HHHqaTL 

6e33aKOHHK 

6e3o6pa3HHqaTL 

6e3o6pa3HHK 

6ecnpH3opHn^aTB 

decnpH3opHHK 

6ecnyTHHqaTb 

6ecnyTCB0BaTb 

decnyTHHK 

decnyTCBO 

deCCTHflHH^aTb 

<5eCCTHflHHK 

SoroxyjibHHqaTb 

doroxyjibHHK 

SopTHnqaTb 

SopTHHK 

6o^apHH^aTb 

6oq&pHTb 

6o*iapHHK 

6paacHHqaTb 

dpajKHHK 

6po^flacHEtqaTb 

dpo^^acHTb 

6po,s;Hra 

BaSCHH^iaTb 

BaacHHft 

BejiHKo,ii;yfflHHtiaTb 

BejiHKO^ymHHfi 

BepxorjiHAHH^aTb 

BepxorjiH^; 

BeTpeHHqaTb 

BeTponpamHH^aTb 

BeTpeHHK 

B3flTOqHH^iaTb 

B3HT  O'&tHHK 

BOJIbHH^aTb 

BOJlbHO 

BHCOKOMepHHqaTb 

BHCOKOMepHH^ 

raepHH^aTb 

raepcTBOBaTb 

raep 

reHHaJibHH^aTb 

reHHajibHHft 

rpexoBOflHimaTb 

rpexoBO^HHK 

rpHMaoHHqaTb 

rpHMaCHHK 

flByp^mHH^aTb 

.HBypyniHHK 

^edoniHpHHHaTb 

^efiomfipHTb 

fle(5omHpcTBOBaTb 

^eCdraHH^iaTb 

.nedoniHp 

,ii;e66ffl 
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fleJIHKaTHHqaTB 

^ejiHKaTHHfi 

flOMOBHH^aTb 

^OMOBHHIja 

epHH^aTL 

epHHK 

exH^HHqaTb 

eXH^HHft 

JKa^HH^iaT  B 

aca^HHft 

SCaHTH  JIBHH^aTB 

SCaHTH  JIBHblft 

sceMaHHH^iaTB 

OKeMaHHHft 

SCHJIBHH^aTB 

»yJIBHHqaTB 

acyJIHK 

3aTeftHHqaTB 

3aT6H 

3JI0eXH^HH^iaTB 

3JIOeXH,Ii;HHa 

HHTepecHH'qaTB 

HHTepecHbifi 

HHTHMHHqaTB 

HHTHMHH0 

HCKpeHHH^aTB 

HCKpeHHHft 

HCIIO  JIBHH^aTB 

Hcno  jibhhM 

Ka60Ta3KHHqaTB 

KadOTajKHHK 

KaBep3HH^aTB 

Ka.Bep3HHK 

KaBep3a 

KanpH3HH^iaTB 

KanpH3HHK 

KanpH3Hbift 

KJiay3HHqaTB 

KJIHy3HHK 

KJiay3a 

KHyTOdoftHH^aTB 

KHyTodoS 

KO$eftHH^taTB 

Ko$eft  "KO(|)en 

KpaMOJIBHHqaTB 

KpaMO  JIBHHK 

KpHBO^yiUHH^aTB 

KpHBO.a.yniHHfi 

Kpro^IHH^aTB 

KproqHHK 

KycTapHHTiaTB 

KycTapHH^ 

KyxapHH^aTB 

KyxapKa 

jiaKaflHH^iaTB 

jiaiceft 

dT.’p  ":i. 

;  -  10  'A 

JieHTflftHHqaTb 

JieHTHft 

jiH6epajiBHnqaTL 

jinSepaji 

JIH  3  0  6  JIKflHEtiaT  B 

jih3o6jiio^; 

JIHMOHHH^aTB 

jiHiteMepHH^aTB 

jiHu;eMepHBiH  jiHijeMepne 

JioSoTpacHHqaTB 

jio6otphc 

jiOBejiacHH^iaTB 

jioBejiac 

JIO.HHpHH'qaTB 

JIO^HpB 

JiK)6e3HHqaTB 

JIK)6e  3HHK 

JIHCHH^iaTB 

JIHCBI 

MarapH^HH^aTB 

Marapifa 

MaeBHHqaTB 

MaeBKa 

Ma3ypHHqaTB 

Ma3ypHK 

Majio^ymHH^aTB 

Majiofl^raecTBOBaTB 

Majio^ymHHM 

Majio^ymecTBo 

MajiipHHqaTB 

Majiap 

MaHepHHtiaTB 

MaH6  pHBiS  MaHepa 

Mapo^epHH^aTB 

Mapo,n;epcTBOBaTB 

Mapo^ep 

Mapo^epcTBO 

MeJIBHHtiaTB 

M6  JIB  HHK 

MeCTHH^aTB 

MeCTHHqeCTBO 

MHH.ua  JIBHH^iaTB 

MHHflaJIBHHS 

MO^HH^aTB 

MOflHHK 

MOineHHHqaxB 

MOineHHHK 

MyKOMOJIBHH^aTB 

MyKOMOJI 

Hae3flHH^aTB 

nae3fl 

HaABHHHaTB 

HaHBHblft 

HacMemHHHaTB 

HaCMSIUHHK 
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/  / 


HaynmnnaTB 

HaynHHK 

HaxajibHH^aTB 

Haxaji 

HaxajiBHbiS 

He6p<§3KHH*iaTB 

HedpejKHbift 

HeBescHH^aTB 

HeBe»:a 

HepBHH^aTB 

HepBHblS 

HH3K0n0KJI0HHHqaTB 

HH3K0n0KJI0HHHK 

06e3BJiHHH^aTB 

ode3BHHa 

Ode  3  BHHHT  B 

orop6,nHHtiaTB 

OTOpdflHHK 

030pHHqaTB 

030PHHK 

OpHTHHajIBHH^aTB 

opnrHHajiBHHfl 

OCTOpOJKHH^taTB 

OCTOpOJKHblft 

OCTOpOJKHOCTB 

OTKpOBeHHH^aTB 

OTKpOBeHHblft 

OTKpOBeHHOCTB 

0(|)HD;HaJIBHH^aTB 

0(|)Hi;HaJIBHHft 

o$nn;HaJiBHOCTB 

naKOCTHHqaTB 

naKOCTHHK 

naKOCTHHft 

najioMHH^aTB 

najiOMHHK 

napa3HTHnqaTB 

napa3HT 

nacK^HH^iaTB 

nacK^flHHK 

naicHHnaTB 

naan; 

IUIOTHH^aTB 

nJIOTHHK 

noBdpHHqaTB 

no  Bap 

noB^CHHqaTB 

noBdca 

nOBO'jIBHH^iaTB 

no^BHacHH^aTB 

nOflBHJKHHK 

no,n,B6flHH^aTB 

nOflBOflHHK 

noflodocTpacTHH^iaTB 

no  ,no  d  o  c  t  pac  t  hh& 

noflodocTpacTne 

nOflPHflHH^aTB 

nOflpHflHHK 

noflxajiHMHHqaTB  noflxajiHM 

n  o  £  xa  jim3  h  h q  a  t  b 

ndji^HHqaTb  noji&HHK 

nOJIOBHH^aTB 

no  JioTepHH^iaTB  nojioTep 

nojiyHonHnnaTB  no  jiyHonHHK 

nonponiaMHHnaTB  nonpomaftKa 


Inchoative 

-NUT1 

Verbs 

6  JieKHyTB 

- 

*  fade’ 

BHHyTB 

- 

’fade,  droop,  wither 

racHyTB 

- 

’to  go  out' 

r noxHy t  b 

- 

’to  die  away,  abate,  subsid 

acyxHyTB 

- 

’lose  brightness’ 

ropKHy t  b 

- 

’turn,  become  better’ 

flOXHyTB 

- 

’to  die’ 

COXHyTB 

- 

’ to  grow  dry’ 

THXHyTB 

- 

’become  quieter,  weaker’ 

TyxHyTB 

— 

’go  out,  die  out’ 

KHCHyTB 

- 

’turn  sour’ 

KpenHyTB 

- 

’become  stronger’ 

jinnHyTB 

- 

’to  stick  to’ 

Mep3HyTB 

- 

’to  freeze,  feel  cold’ 

MepKHyTB 

— 

’grow  dark,  fade’ 

MOKHyTB 

— 

’become  wet’ 

MOJIKHyTB 

- 

’become  silent’ 

MHKHyTB 

— 

’ grow  pulpy ,  flabby ’ 
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CTHHyTB 

-  ’become  cold.’ 

nyxHyTB 

-  ’to  swell’ 

CHimyTB 

-  ’become  hoarse,  husky’ 

cjiadHyTB 

-  ’to  weaker  (same  as  CJiadeTB)’ 

CJienHyTB 

~  ’become  blind’ 

xpnnHyTB 

-  ’become,  get  hoarse’ 

rn6HyTB 

-  ’perish,  lose  one’s  life* 

qaxHyTB 

-  ’to  wither’ 

TepnHyTB 

’to  become  numb’ 

TyCKHyTB 

-  ’to  grow  dim  (same  as  TycKJieTB  )  * 

APPENDIX 


APPLICATION  OF  RULES  TO  VERBAL  FORMS 
DISCUSSED  IN  THE  THESIS 


SUMMARY  OF  RULES 


P  ( 1 )  V 


[+stress]  / 


V 

-Acc 


C  o+  C  o 


Where  V  is  the  first  vowel  of  the  word  not  marked  for 
features  of  accentedness. 


P  (2)  V 


P  (3)  V 


P(A)  V 


P(5)  V 


[+stress]  / 


[+stress]  /  #C, 


[+stress]  / 


-Acc 

+Rec 


+Acc 

[jfRec 


Co  =  CoVC 


f+stress]  /  [^f]  <y 


2.  Examples: 

inf,  reZat 1  'cut'  [+Acc,  -Rec] :  ( rez+a=t ' )  -  P ( 1 )  -  i nappl i cabl e  - 

P(2)  — (rez+a=t')  -*  P(3)»  (4),  (5)  -  i  nappl  i cable -rezat/ 
1  sg.  rezu :  (rez-u)  -  P ( 1 )  —  inapplicable-  P(2)  -  (rez=u)  - 

P  ( 3 )  ,  (A),  (5)  -  inappl  i cable  -»  rezu 
sg.  imp.  rez:  (re£=i)-  P(D-  inapplicable-  P(2)  (rez-i)  - 

/v 

p  (3)  >  (A),  (5)  —  inapplicable  vowel  reduction  —  rez 

inf.  t 1 er 1  at 1 ' lose, shed '  [-Acc,  -Rec]:  (t'er  +at  )  P(l) 

(t 1 er 1 +a=t 1 )  -all  other  rules  inappl i cab  1 e  -  t 1 er ' at 1 

1  sg.  t'er'aju:  (t'er'+aj-u)  -  P ( 1 ) (t ' er ' +a j+u)  -all  other  rules 

inappl icable  —  t'er'aju 


' 
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3  sg.  t*er*a jet:  ( t*  er  *+aj=e+t)  -*  P(l)  -*  ( t * er’+a j=e+t)  -  all  other 

rules  inapplicable  -*■  t*  er*a jet 

sg.  imp.  t 1  er 1  a j :  (t*er*+aj=i)  —  P(l)  (t*er*+aj=i)  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  —  (i:/)  -*  (t1  er’+a  j=)  -*  t *  er  *  a  j 

pres,  gerund  t*  er  *a  ja :  (t * er*+a j=a )  -*  P(l)  —  (t*er*+aj=a)  all 

other  rules  inapplicable  -*■  t *  era ja 

inf.  p*  isat 8  *write*  [-Acc,  +Rec] :  (p*is+a=tf)  -*  P(l)  -*  (p1is+a=t1) 

all  other  rules  inapplicable  -*  p*  isat* 

1  sg.  p 1  isu :  (p*is=u)  -*  P(l)  *♦  (p*is=u)  -*•  all  other  other  rules 

inapplicable  -►  p1  isu 

3  sg.  p1  Ises:  (p*is=e+s)  -*■  P(l)  -*  (p*is=e+s)  P(2),  (3)  “* 

inapplicable  -  P(4)  -  (p*is=e+s)  -  P(5)  -  inapplicable  - 

p* ises 

sg.  imp.  p’isi:  (p*is=i)  -  P(l)  ■*  (p*is=£)  -  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  p*isi 

inf.  molca t}  »be  silent*  [-Acc,  -Rec] :  (molc+a=t* )  -  P(l)  -  (molc+a=t!)  - 

all  other  rules  inapplicable  —  molest* 

1  sg.  moled:  (molc=u)  -  P(l)  -  (molc=u)  -  all  other  rules  inapplicable  - 

molcu 

3  sg.  mol cit:  (molc=i+t)  -  P(l)  -  (molc=i+t)  -  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  -*■  moldit 

sg.  imp.  molci :  (tnolc=i)  -  P(l)  -  (molc=i)  -  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  -*  molci 

pres,  gerund  molca:  (molc=a)  P(l)  ”*  (molc=a)  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  moled 


Id  L  jsf'.  fc 
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inf.  vz’atocn1 icat*  ’take  bribes*  [+Acc,  +Rec] :  (vz’atoc+n’ ic+a=t’ ) 

P(l)  -*  (vz’atoc+n’ ic+a=t’ )  —  P(2)-*  (vz ’a toc+n’ ic+a=t’ )  *~ 
P(3)  -  (vz’£toc+n’  ic+a=t’ )  ~*P(4),  (5)  -*  inapplicable  - 


vz’atocn’icat’ 


1  sg.  vz’atocn’ ica  ju:  (vz ’ a toc+n’ ic+a j=u)  P(l)  -*  (vz’atoc+n’ic+a  j-u)  "* 

P(2)  -*  (vz’atoc+n’ ic+a j=u)  -*P(3)  "*  (vz ’a toc+n* ic+a j=u)  -* 
P(4)  ,  (5)  ■*  inapplicable  —  vz’atocn’  ica  ju 
sg.  imp.  vz’atocn’  ica  j  :  (vz’atoc+n ’  ic+a  j=i)  P(l)  "*  (vz’ atoc+n’ ic+a j=i) 

p(2)  “*  (vz’atoc+n' ic+a j=i)  “*■  P(3)  **  ( vz ’a toc+n* ic+a j=i) 
p(4) ,  (5)  ”*  inapplicable  (i:$)  “*  (vz’atoc+n’ ic+a  j ) 
vz’atocn* ica j 

inf.  buseva t’  ’rage’  [-Acc,  ~Rec] :  (bus+e+v+a=t’ )  —  P(l)  “* 

(bus+e+v+a=t’  )  -*  all  other  rules  inapplicable  -* 
bu&evdt’ 


1  sg.  busuju:  (bus+uj=u)  -*■  P(l)  "*  (bus+uj=u)  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  -*  busuju 

3  sg.  busujet:  (bus+uj=e+t)  ”*  P(l)  "*  (bus+uj=e+t)  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  -*■  busujet 

sg.  imp.  busu  j ;  (bus+uj=i)  -  P(l)  -*•  (bus+uj=i)  -  P(2),  (3)»  (4-)»  (5)  "* 

inapplicable  -*  (bus+uj)  ~+  busuj 

pres,  gerund  busu ja  t  (bus+uj=a)  -*  P(l)  (bus+uj=a)  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  -*  busdja 

inf.  sum’ et’  ’be  noisy,  make  noise’  [-Acc,  +Rec] :  (sum’+e=t’)  -* 

P(l)  -  (sum*+e=t’)  -*  all  other  rules  inapplicable  -*  sum’  et’ 
1  sg.  suml’u:  (suml*=u)  -  P(l)  -  (suml’=u)  -  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  -*  suml’u 


JUtfi!  I 


:  '  L 
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3  s g.  sum1  it:  (sum*  =  i+t)  -*  P(l)  -*  (sum*=i+t)  -*•  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  -*■  sum1  it 

sg.  imp.  sum1  i :  (sum’^i)  —  P(l)  -*  (sum,=i)  —  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  -*  sum11! 

pres,  gerund  sum1  a :  (sumf=a)  -*  P(l)  —  (sum’=a)  all  other 

rules  inapplicable  ■—  sum1  a 

inf.  klas’t1  ’place,  lay  down1  [-Acc,  -Rec]:  (klad=t!)  -»  P(l)>  (2), 

(3),  (4)  “*  inapplicable  -*■  P(5)  "*  (kl&d=t’  )  —  (d:s)  — 
(klas=f  )  -*  (s:sT)  (klas^t1)  -*  5  ' 

kla  s 1 1 1 

1  sg.  kladu:  (klad=u)  -  P(l)  -  (klad=u)  ->  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  -*  kladu 

3  sg.  klad1  ot:  (klad»=o+t)  -*  P(l)  -  (klad*=o+t)  -  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  kladfbt 

sg.  imp.  klad1 i :  (klad’=i)  -  P(l)  -  (klad^i)  -  all  other  rules 

•4 

inapplicable  —  kladfr 

pres,  gerund  klad *a :  (klad’=a)  '■*  P(l)  (krad’^a)  all  o^her  rules 

inapplicable  -*  kla d 1  a 

inf.  I1 ez ; t1  ’crawl1  [+Acc,  -Rec]:  (l’ez=t’i)  -  P(l)  -  inapplicable** 

p(2)  -*  (l1 ez=t 1 i)  -•  all  other  rules  inapplicable  -* 

(z:z* )  -  (l’^z’^t’i)  -  (i:$)  -  (I’ez'^t1)  -  ^ezU1 

1  sg.  1 1  ezu 1  :  (l1  ez=u)  -P(l)  -  inapplicable  -  P(2)  (l*ez=u) 

all  other  rules  inapplicable  -*  l1  ezu 

3  sg.  I’Sz’es:  (l*ez*=e+s)  -P(l)  -  inapplicable  -  P(2)  -*  (l1  ez»=e+s)  ■ 

all  other  rules  inapplicable  “*  l1 ez’es 
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s g.  imp.  I1  ez’ :  (l*ez*=i)  -+  P(l)  -*  inapplicable  —  P(2)  -*  (l*ez*=i) 

all  other  rules  inapplicable  -»  (i:jzs)  -*  (l’ez*)  -*  I’ez’ 

inf.  n’  es*  t*  1  * carry*  [‘-Acc,  -Rec]  s  (n’es~t’i)  -*  P(l)  (n’es=t’l)  ~> 

all  other  rules  inapplicable  (s;s’)  (n*es*=t*l)  -* 

n*  es’ t’ i 

1  sg,  n*  esii;  (n*es=u)  -  P(l)  -  (n*es=u)  -*>  all  other  rules  inapplicable 

n*  esu 

3  sg.  n’  es * ot :  (n*es’=o+t)  -*  P(l)  -*  (n*es*=o+t)  -*  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  -*  n’ esf 6t 

sg.  imp.  nf  es*  1:  (n*es*=i)  P(l)  -*  (n’es’--i)  -*  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  -*■  n*es*i 

pres,  gerund  n* es’a :  (n*es*=a)  P(l)  (n’es’=li)  -*•  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  -»  n* es’ll 

inf.  b*er’  ec  ’take  care  of*  [  -Acc ,  -Rec]  s  (b’er’ec)  -♦  P(l)»  (2),  (j)> 

(4)  -*•  inapplicable  -*  P(5)  (o’er’ec)  -*  b  ’  er  ’  ec 


1  sg.  b  ’  er  ’  egu:  (b  *  er’  egs=u)  P(l)  -*•  (b*er*eg=u)  -*  all  other  rules 


inapplicable  *♦  b  ’  er*  egu 
3  sg.  b’er’ezos:  (b* er’ ez=o+s) 

inapplicable  b ’ er* ezos 


p(l)  -*  (b*  er*es~o+s) 


all  other  rules 


sg.  imp.  b’er’eg’i:  (b*er*eg*=i)  -  P(l)  (b*er»eg*=i)  -*  a?_l  other 

rules  inapplicable  -*  b’er’eg’i 

inf.  kolot’  ’stab,  break*  [-Acc,  +Rec] :  (kol+o=t* )  “*  P(l),  (2,),  ( 3 ) » 

(4)  -*  inapplicable  -*  P(5)  (kol+6=t*)  -»  kolbt’ 

1  sg.  kol’u:  (kol*=u)  -  P(l)  -  (kol*=d)  -  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  kol’u 


' 

■ 


3  sg.  kol’et:  (kol*=e+t)  -*  P(l)  -+  (kolf~e+t)  -*•  P(2),  (3)  “* 

inapplicable  -*  P(4)  (k6l*=e+t)  -*•  P(5)  •* 
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inapplicable  -*  k61 1  et- 

sg.  imp.  kol*  £ :  (kol!=i)  —  P(l)  (kolf=i)  —  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  -*  kol8 1 

inf.  kruzit'*  ’turn,  circle’  [-Acc,  *Reo] :  (krnz=i+t*  )  -*  P(i)  -* 

(kruz=i+t 1  )  -■*  all  other  rules  inapplicable  -*  kruzit ’ 

1  sg.  kruzu:  (kruz=u)  P(l)  "*  (’kruz=u)  —  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  —  kruzu 

3  sg.  kruzit:  (kruz=i+t)  -*•  P(l)  -*  (kruz=i.+t)  —  P(2),  (3) 

inapplicable  -*•  P(4)  (kruS--i4-t)  -*  P(5)  "* 
inapplicable  -*  kruzit 

3  sg.  kruzit:  (alternate  form):  (kruz=i+t)  -  P(l)  -  (kruz=i+t)  - 

all  other  rules  inapplicable  —  kruzit 

sg.  imp  krugi :  (kruz=i)  P(l)  (kraz=i)  "*  all  other  rules 

inapplicable  —  kruzl 


' 
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